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A Governed World 


The American Peace Society urges upon the American Government, and upon all civilized nations, the fol- 


lowing principles as the hopeful bases of a governed world. 


It may be said that these principles and proposals 


have the approval of the highest authorities on international law, of the Supreme Court of the United States, 


and of practically every accredited peace society and constructive peaceworker in America. 


I. THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF NATIONS 


Whereas the municipal law of civilized nations recognizes 
and protects the right to life, the right to liberty, the right 
to the pursuit of happiness as added by the Declaration of 
Independence of the United States of America, the right to 
legal equality, the right to property, and the right to the 
enjoyment of the aforesaid rights; and 

Whereas these fundamental rights, thus universally recog- 
nized, create a duty on the part of the peoples of all nations 
to observe them; and 

Whereas according to the political philosophy of the Dec- 
laration of Independence of the United States, and the uni- 
versal practice of the American Republics, nations or gov- 
ernments are regarded as created by the people, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the governed, and are 
instituted among men to promote their safety and happiness 
and to secure to the people the enjoyment of their funda- 
mental rights; and 

Whereas the nation is a moral or juristic person, the 
creature of law, and subordinate to law as is the natural 
person in political society; and 

Whereas we deem that these fundamental rights can be 
stated in terms of international law and applied to the rela- 
tions of the members of the society of nations, one with an- 
other, just as they have been applied in the relations of the 
citizens or subjects of the States forming the society of 
nations; and 

Whereas these fundamental rights of national jurispru- 
dence, namely, the right to life, the right to liberty, the right 
to the pursuit of happiness, the right to equality before the 
law, the right to property, and the right to the observance 
thereof are, when stated in terms of international law, the 
right of the nation to exist and to protect and to conserve 
its existence; the right of independence and the freedom to 
develop itself without interference or control from other 
nations; the right of equality in law and before law; the 
right to territory within defined boundaries and to exclusive 
jurisdiction therein; and the right to the observance of these 
fundamental rights; and 

Whereas the rights and the duties of nations are, by virtue 
of membership in the society thereof, to be exercised and 
performed in accordance with the exigencies of their mutual 
interdependence expressed in the preamble to the Convention 
for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes of the 
First and Second Hague Peace Conferences, recognizing the 
solidarity which unites the members of the society of civil- 
ized nations; it should therefore be universally maintained 
by the nations and peoples of the world, that: 

I. Every nation has the right to exist, and to protect and 
to conserve its existence; but this right neither implies the 
right nor justifies the act of the State to protect itself or to 
conserve its existence by the commission of unlawful acts 
against innocent and unoffending States. 

II. Every nation has the right to independence in the 
sense that, it has a right to the pursuit of happiness and is 
free to develop itself without interference or control from 
other States, provided that in so doing it does not interfere 
with or violate the rights of other States. 

III. Every nation is in law and before law the equal of 
every other nation belonging to the society of nations, and 
all nations have the right to claim and, according to the 
Declaration of Independence of the United States, “to as- 
sume, among the powers of the earth, the separate and equal 
station to which the laws of nature and of nature’s God 
entitle them.” 

IV. Every nation has the right to territory within defined 
boundaries and to exercise exclusive jurisdiction over its 
territory, and all persons whether native or foreign found 
therein. 

V. Every nation entitled to a right by the law of nations 
is entitled to have that right respected and protected by all 


other nations, for right and duty are correlative, and the 
right of one is the duty of all to observe. 

VI. International law is at one and the same time both 
national and international: national in the sense that it is 
the law of the land and applicable as such to the decision 
of all questions involving its principles; international in the 
sense that it is the law of the society of nations and appli- 
cable as such to all questions between and among the mem- 
bers of the society of nations involving its principles. 


II. AN INTERNATIONAL PROGRAM FOR PEACE 
THROUGH JUSTICE 


Concerning international organization, adopted by the 
American Peace Society, January 22, 1917, and by the Amer- 
ican Institute of International Law, at its second session, in 
the city of Habana, January 23, 1917. 


I. The call of a Third Hague Conference to which every 
country belonging to the society of nations shall be invited 
and in whose proceedings every such country shall partici- 
pate. 

II. A stated meeting of the Hague Peace Conference 
which, thus meeting at regular, stated periods, will become 
a recommending if not a law-making body. 

III. An agreement of the States forming the society of na- 
tions concerning the call and procedure of the Conference, 
by which that institution shall become not only interna- 
tionalized, but in which no nation shall take as of right a 
preponderating part. 

IV. The appointment of a committee, to meet at regular 
intervals between the conferences, charged with the duty of 
procuring the ratification of the conventions and declara- 
tions and of calling attention to the conventions and dec- 
larations in order to insure their observance. 

V. An understanding upon certain fundamental principles 
of international law, as set forth in the Declaration of the 
Rights and Duties of Nations adopted by the American Insti- 
tute of International Law on January 6, 1916, which are 
themselves based upon decisions of English courts and of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

VI. The creation of an international council of conciliation 
to consider, to discuss, and to report upon such questions of 
a non-justiciable character as may be submitted to such 
council by an agreement of the Powers for this purpose. 

VII. The employment of good offices, mediation, and 
friendly composition for the settlement of disputes of a non- 
justiciable nature. 

VIII. The principle of arbitration in the settlement of dis- 
putes of a non-justiciable nature; also of disputes of a 
justiciable nature which should be decided by a court of 
justice, but which have, through delay or mismanagement, 
assumed such political importance that the nations prefer 
to submit them to arbiters of their own choice rather than 
to judges of a permanent judicial tribunal. 

IX. The negotiation of a convention creating a judicial 
union of the nations along the lines of the Universal Postal 
Union of 1906, to which all civilized nations and self-gov- 
erning dominions are parties, pledging the good faith of the 
contracting parties to submit their justiciable disputes— 
that is to say. their differences involving law or equity—to 
a permanent court of this union, whose decisions will bind 
not only the litigating nations, but also all parties to its 
creation. 

X. The creation of an enlightened public opinion in behalf 
of peaceable settlement in general, and in particular in be- 
half of the foregoing nine propositions, in order that, if 
agreed to, they may be put into practice and become effect- 
ive, in response to the appeal to that greatest of sanctions, 
“a decent respect to the opinions of mankind.” 
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It being impracticable to express in these columns the 
divergent views of the thousands of members of the 
American Peace Society, full responsibility for the utter- 
ances of this magazine ts assumed by the Editor. 


A FAMILY STATEMENT 


HE CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FoR INTERNATIONAL 

PEACE offers the American Peace Society one dol- 
lar for every dollar it can raise to and including $15,000, 
Toward this amount we have raised, or have in sight, 
approximately $9,000. The significance of this is that 
within the next few weeks the American Peace Society 
must raise $6,000. 

Our prospective givers are entitled to know what 
their money will be spent for. Lawson Purdy, General 
Secretary of the New York Charity Organization So- 
ciety, said to us recently in Washington: “In order to 
make enterprises that depend upon public subscriptions 
go you must make very clear the thing for which you 
You must tell the public 

“Plan your expendi- 


want the 
what it wants to know.” 
tures in an intelligent fashion and then explain them 
publicly in such simple terms that the public can under- 
stand.” He added: “The public wants something that 
it can translate into human pictures of human life. 


money. 


. . 


Let us appeal more and more to the mind and 
show how money expended to relieve pain, to relieve dis- 
tress of all sorts may be expended so as to relieve the 
cause, to build people anew so that they will no longer 
need help.” Surely that is good sense. 

The work of the American Peace Society is compara- 
tively simple. It is set forth regularly on the page 
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That page is no mere academic expression of 
the 


opposite. 


political philosophy; it is program upon which 


America will vet agree. It is a policy agreeable to the 
United States 
tell us that. 
of the nations. 


Senate. Even “irreconcilable” senators 
It is the basis of any enduring association 
The present world situation shows us 
with ghastly clearness how costly was the failure to sense 
this at Versailles. So far as the League of Nations has 
accomplished anything worth while, it has been in the 
direction of these rules—rules wrung from the experi- 
ence of the centuries. 

The work of the American Peace Society is to show 
how vital these rules are to any co-operative inter- 
national achievement. These lights must be kept in the 
windows of the world that governments may see, and 
that peoples may find their way unto a world governed 
by the rules of right. 

Surely that is a work of prime importance. Money 
spent upon such a business is money richly invested. 

There can be no criticism of the conduct of the work 
of this society. Its business stands the test of every 
After 
a most painstaking examination of its operations the 


investigation. ‘The books are carefully audited. 
National Information Bureau, Inc., our one impartial, 
national investigating agency, has officially approved 
the American Peace Society “as worthy of the support 
of those interested” in its “aims and purposes.” 

In the midst of the war Mr. Henry P. Davison, chair- 
man of the War Council of the American Red Cross, 
delivered an address in which he said: 

“This war is teaching us many lessons. ‘To me its 
greatest lesson is that without love of fellowman, with- 
out heart, without charity, without faith in and under- 
standing of one another, society cannot be successfully 
carried on, or life, in its nobler sense, be lived.” 

Mr. Purdy says: 
can be translated into human pictures of human life.” 


“The public want something that 


The American Peace Society does not have to do that. 
The “human pictures of human life” are presented for 
us daily in the wild stories of crime the world over, the 
heart-rending miseries of Europe, the anguish that has 
laid its hand upon practically every human being around 
the globe, and all because of war. 

One of the world’s leading international lawyers 
recently remarked that the ApvocaTe oF PEACE is the 
only peace journal that has been wholly right in the 
things for which it has stood, since the outbreak of the 
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war. The American Peace Society does not insist that 
it is wholly right. It does insist that it is pursuing the 
right as it sees the right. Whether or not its friends 
grant the $6,000 necessary to complete the requirements 
nominated in the generous offer of the Carnegie En- 
dowment of International Peace, the American Peace 
Society will not falter in its effort to end, and to end as 
far as possible forever, the attempts to achieve unto 
human freedom by the means of human slaughter. 


SINCE, THEREFORE! 


INCE THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS proposed out of 

Versailles represents an attempt to preserve an 
international world order by coercion; since such a 
world order thus preserved would be unworthy because 
dangerous; since the way of peace can be found only 
along the road of conciliation; since it is not executive 
action but international conference that can establish 
peace between nations; since force as a guarantor of 
world peace has never succeeded, and since organized 
international force has never made nations afraid to go 
to war; since any League with adequate force at its dis- 
posal is a superstate, and since there is no reasonable 
prospect of such a superstate; since it is unreasonable 
to expect States to promise in advance to pool their 
forces in contingencies which when they arrive may give 
rise to disagreement; since it is unreasonable to expect 
neutral States to foreswear their neutrality for ever- 
more; since hitherto no nation has ever been able to 
prevent its subjects and citizens from trading with its 
enemy, demonstrated over and over by the decisions of 
prize courts of practically every nation ; since the League 
of Nations proposes to boycott all the member States 
against an offending nation; since it is difficult to see 
how forty-odd nations can be expected to do what no one 
nation has hitherto been able to do, namely, effectively 
to prevent its subjects or citizens from trading with the 
enemy in time of war: Therefore, it would seem that 
there is no hope for the peace of the world except through 
organized international conference and the moral force 
which it can engender; therefore, any association of 
nations for the promotion of peace must be an inclusive 
association, free of all suspicions of a superstate, bent 
upon the establishment of concrete justice in definite 
issues as they arise from time to time between nations. 
Speaking of the Constitution of the United States, Dr. 
David Jayne Hill has recently said: 

“Tt is the declaration of the deliberate and permanent 
decision of the people to the effect that their spasms, 
their emotions, their class interests, and their speculative 
theories shall not destroy their juristic security.” 


That, it appears to us, must be the key note of any 
successful association of nations that is to be. 


February 


A WORD TO MR. HARDING 


k. HARDING, you are about to become the President 
M of these United States. We know little of your 
qualifications for this high office. We understand that 
you have been a successful man of business. You evi- 
dently have the confidence of your neighbors and of 
large numbers of persons in your native State. You 
have been in the United States Senate. Evidently you 
made many friends in that body, for at a crucial moment 
they rallied to your support, with the result that you 
were nominated for the highest office in the gift of the 
people. We have looked upon you and heard you speak, 
and we confess you look and speak the part we would 
have you play. Certainly thus far you have conducted 
yourself with all reasonable dignity and on every occa- 
sion, as far as we know, you have shown rare, good Amer- 
ican taste. We wish you well. The American people 
will demand great things of you. It is literally true that 
the world hangs upon your every word. The years be- 
fore you seem more propitious for constructive service 
than were the years facing President Wilson in 1913, for 
as now we know, Mr. Wilson faced a world at war, you 
face the possibilities of a world at peace, a world or- 
ganized under the establishment of that justice between 
States which must spell a finer happiness for America 
and for all nations everywhere. 

You have been elected President of the United States 
because of a widespread opposition to the Wilson Admin- 
istration and because men believed you would be guided 
during this reconstruction period by an intelligent and 
virile cabinet. You could not please the American peo- 
ple more at this time than by appointing for your Secre- 
tary of State Mr. Elihu Root and for your Attorney 
General Mr. Charles E. Hughes. With the aid of such 
men you could lift your eyes above those debts due to us 
out of Europe, above the difficulties confronting us be- 
cause of Mexico, of Japan, of German cables, of near 
eastern oil fields and the rest, to the two great outstand- 
ing accomplishments awaiting your decision and action. 
Under your leadership we must first end the war with 
Germany; and we must then tell the world the kind of 
an association of nations we are willing to join for the 
overthrow of the war system. 

In accordance with your pre-election pledge, we are 
expecting a prompt conclusion to the technical war with 
Germany. Since it was the Congress that declared the 
state of war to exist between the United States and Ger- 
many, April 6, 1917, and since it was the Congress that 
declared, December 7, 1917, that a state of war existed 
between the United States and the Austrian-Hungarian 
Government, there can be no doubt that it is within the 
power of the Congress by a joint resolution to repeal 


those two declarations. Indeed, such a resolution, known 
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as House Joint Resolution No. 327, was passed by the 
Congress May 21 last. Mr. Wilson’s veto of that resolu- 
tion, May 27, contained no technical objection to such a 
procedure. When you have assumed your office, there- 
fore, backed by a majority of supporters in both the 
Senate and the House, there can be no insurmountable 
difficulty in the way of ending the war. We have no 
doubt that will be done. 

You have frequently expressed your approval of an 
association of nations organized for the purposes of pro- 
moting international peace. Naturally that association 
will shape itself in your mind in one of two ways: either 
you will favor the modification of the present League of 
Nations to the end that we may join it; or, that meeting 
with your disapproval, you will outline for the other 
nations of the world the sort of an association the Amer- 
ican people will accept. Surely, therefore, it cannot be 
out of place for us to remind you of the significance of 
a certain passage in the Naval Appropriations Act for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1917. We are familiar 
with the essential section of that act, for it was drafted 
by James L. Slayden, one time president of the Amer- 
ican Peace Society, and submitted by Congressman 
Walter L. Hensley, at the time a member of our Execu- 
tive Committee. That you may have this suggestive 
statute before you, we reprint it as follows: 


“Tt is hereby declared to be the policy of the United 
States to adjust and settle its international disputes 
through mediation or arbitration, to the end that war 
may be honorably avoided. It looks with apprehen- 
sion and disfavor upon a general increase of armament 
throughout the world, but it realizes that no single na- 
tion can disarm, and that without a common agreement 
upon the subject every considerable power must main- 
tain a relative standing in military strength. 

“In view of the premises, the President is authorized 
and requested to invite, at an appropriate time, not 
later than the close of the war in Europe, all the great 
governments of the world to send representatives to a 
conference which shall be charged with the duty of 
formulating a plan for a court of arbitration or other 
tribunal, to which disputed questions between nations 
shall be referred for adjudication and peaceful settle- 
ment, and to consider the question of disarmament 
and to submit their recommendation to their respective 
governments for approval. The President is hereby 
authorized to appoint nine citizens of the United States, 
who, in his judgment, shall be qualified for the mission 
by eminence in the law and by devotion to the cause of 
peace, to be representatives of the United States in such 
conference. The President shall fix the compensation 
of said representatives, and such secretaries and other 
employees as may be needed. Two hundred thousand 
dollars, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is 
hereby appropriated and set aside and placed at the dis- 
posal of the President to carry into effect the provisions 
of this paragraph.” 
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We repeat, Mr. Harding, we wish for you and your 
administration through the portentous years opening 
before the world, all possible strength and purpose, for 
strength and purpose, more than ever before, are now 
very necessary unto the healing of the nations. 


PEACE BEGINS AT HOME 

oe CHARITY, which Pope called “all 

mankind’s concern,” begins at home. We are not 
troubled to believe this, for it tallies with our common 
sense. The Chinese speak with no little contempt of 
him who hangs his lantern on a pole which is seen from 
afar, but gives no light below. That is the opinion of 
most of us, at least theoretically. 
most attentively to the man who can and does attend to 
He who taught us to say “Give us 


In business we listen 


his own business. 
this day our daily bread” must have felt the importance 
of a prudential concern in one’s own affairs. Peace, 
also “all mankind’s concern,” must, we suspect, like- 
wise begin at home. 

The Monroe Doctrine was an expression of the prin- 
ciple that international peace, so far as the United States 
are concerned, must begin with peace in the American 
hemisphere. We have not always realized this fact. 
Professor Hiram Bingham, for example, believed shortly 
before the war that the Monroe Doctrine was an 
lete shibvoleth.” 
view that we now need a more emphatic adherence to 
the Monroe Dostrine. He believes that peace in the 
Caribbeans, in Mexico, in South America, depends now 


“obso- 


Since the war he has expressed the 


upon a notice both to Europe and to the Far East that 
we purpose to adhere strictly to the international policy 
set forth by President Monroe. 

Five years ago Mr. William Jennings Bryan, criticis- 
ing the friends of the League to Enforce Peace, ap- 
proved that portion of their program which called for 
an international court outside the scope of diplomacy, 
and went on to suggest that the decisions “be enforce- 
able by two groups, one in the Eastern and one in the 
Western hemisphere.” He granted further that it might 
be well to have a third group of Asiatic powers. Mr. 
Bryan’s theory plainly was that an international court 
should be set up for States belonging naturally to the 
same group. He believed that issues arising between 
the groups would be peaceably resolved by “time and 
We would thus be saved from European 
The Monroe Doctrine would remain 


investigation.” 
and Asiatic brawls. 
in full force and vigor. 
embodied in the plan which has been advanced by the 
Mr. Bryan believed, evi- 


It would eliminate the “dangers 


League to Enforce Peace.” 
dently, that peace should begin at home. 
When in the latter part of the summer of 1907 war 
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hung threateningly over the five Central American 
States, a conference was held in Washington “to settle 
all outstanding difficulties and permanently establish the 
relations of the Central American Republics on a peace- 
ful basis.” Delegates from these five Central American 
countries met in Washington in November of that year. 
After several weeks of discussion eight conventions 
representing the results of the conference were signed 
by the delegates. One of those conventions established 
a Central American Court of Justice, consisting of five 
judges, one to be elected by the legislature of each of the 
States. The five republics bound themselves “to submit 
all controversies or questions which may arise among 
them of whatever nature and no matter what their 
origin may be, in case the respective departments of 
foreign affairs shall not have been able to reach an 
understanding,” to this tribunal. They bound them- 
selves to submit to the judgments of the court and “to 
lend all moral support that may be necessary in order 
that they [the judgments] may be properly fulfilled.” 

The court has not been the success its friends hoped 
for; but the Washington conference in 1907 evidently 
accomplished its purpose, for it is now difficult to be- 
lieve that an armed conflict between any of the Central 
American Republics is possible. Speaking of this con- 
ference, Professor Dana G. Munro has said: “It seems 
not improbable that the meeting in Washington in 1907 
will be looked back upon in the future as a turning 
point in the history of the Isthmus, marking a first and 
decisive step towards the elimination of the international 
and internal wars which had hitherto been so frequent 
and so destructive.” Again, we have here an illustra- 
tion of the principle that peace begins at home. 

In the month of April last, Dr. Baltasar Brum, Presi- 
dent of the Republic of Uruguay, delivered an address 
before the University of Montevideo. In this address 
the speaker dwelt upon American solidarity. He re- 
affirmed the importance of the Monroe Doctrine. One 
of his arguments most ably defended was: “Without 
prejudice to an adherence to the League of Nations, an 
American League should be formed on the basis of 
absolute equality of all the associated countries.” 
Again: “All controversies of any nature whatsoever, 
which for any reason might arise amongst American 
countries, should be submitted to the arbitration of the 
League when these cannot be solved directly by friendly 
mediation.” Here clearly is another expression of the 


principle that peace to be effective must begin at home. 

We should not have been surprised at the movement 
arising out of Czecho-Slovakia that formed the Little 
Entente, uniting with Czecho-Slovakia the States of 
Jugo-Slavia, Bulgaria, Greece, and possibly Rumania 
and Poland. That has given rise to a solid group in the 
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east of Europe where unity heretofore has seemed im- 
possible. We do not know whether or not this block of 
States, backed primarily by France, is to support the 
Treaty of Versailles. What its attitude toward Ger- 
many, the Soviet, and Austria is to be we do not know. 
They are evidently already arrayed against Hungary, a 
nation widely distrusted among the peoples of the Near 
East. It may have had for its purpose a more successful 
resistance of Serbia to the claims of Italy and the safe- 
guarding of Albania. In any event, it is clear that the 
States of the Near East and of the Balkans realize that 
if they are to have peace it must begin at home. They 
have been unable to see how a world organization could 
be organized effectively for their political and economic 
protection here and now. 

The allied premiers in. Paris have at last recognized 
the Baltic Republics of Esthonia and Latvia. And now 
we have what is known as “The Conference of Baltic 
States,” which includes not only Latvia and Esthonia, 
but Finland, Poland, and Lithuania. Adolph A. Berle, 
Jr., refers to it fittingly as a “Junior League of 
Nations.” Indeed such it seems to be. This “League” is 
already busily engaged upon the problems relating to 
famine, pestilence, industry in those lands. ‘The details 
of the origin of this little league, when fully known, 
will prove interesting. It has already brought about a 
better commercial condition within and without the 
States. The conference is probably now in session work- 
ing upon such problems as transportation and customs. 
There are many evidences that there is a powerful and 
intelligent group of men in the conference bent upon 
negotiating peace for themselves by improving their 
economic and industrial welfare and developing a finer 
cultural union. 

Thus it appears that men confronted with concrete 
situations, following their enlightened self-interest, be- 
gin naturally with the case at hand. Lord Cowdray, 
Lord Rector of Aberdeen University, and a man of wide 
business experience, has recently referred to the scheme 
of guild-socialism as being difficult or even dangerous to 
carry out on a large scale, but, he says, there seems no 
reason why experiments of this kind should not be made 
on a moderate scale. He went on to point out that the 
Co-operative Wholesale Society, with its immense funds, 
might hopefully experiment on co-operative production 
of foods and goods needed for its own stores, now relying 
almost wholly on ordinary capitalistic methods. Wher- 
ever the powerful Russian co-operatives are successful it 
is where they handle local situations to the immediate 
advantage of the people concerned. 

If the principle that peace should begin at home is 
sound, it must mean that the peace of the world must 
mean first a League of Nations for America, a League 
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of Nations for Europe, and a League of Nations for the 
Far East. It may well prove easier to establish three 
Leagues of Nations than one. 

Of course, such a proposal will not satisfy the restless, 
speculative type of mind isolated from practical affairs. 





“ SELF-DETERMINATION” 


S$ COMMONLY used in present-day discussion of the 
A state of the world, the expression “self-determina- 
tion” usually has political significance. Thus it figures 
in the controversy within the British Empire, or the 
“British Commonwealth,” as some very modernistic 
Britons now call the federated “nations.” Irish “Sinn 
Feiners” and South African “Nationalists” when they 
say “self-determination” mean a readjustment of the 
political relations of parts of a present whole. So do 
Porto Ricans and Filipino Americans. 

But the terminology of the “separatists” now must 
be carried over into the fields of economic and social 
science, as the British section of the Second Inter- 
national points out in its latest manifesto, drafted, it 
is said, by J. Ramsay Macdonald. These believers in 
evolution as over revolution say : 

“There must be no doubt as to the basis upon which a 
Socialist International has to be built. It must secure 
to each Socialist group freedom to work in accordance 
with its own means toward its Socialist goal; there 
must be common determination to bring socialism about ; 
it must be prepared to give international support to all 
national strivings for liberty and self-government in 
ways determined by the nations themselves; it must in 
no way reject (as is now being attempted in some quar- 
ters), but unequivocally support, the democratic method 
as that proper to the countries that have already gone 
through their political revolutions, and that have been 
put in possession of the political weapon by reason of the 
insurrectionary movements of their proletariat in days 
gone by.” 


In this connection it is opportune to point out that 
the communistic ideal of internationalism which Lenin 
and Trotsky champion is as indifferent to nationalistic 
“self-determination” as was the imperialism against 
which they now inveigh and plot. Not willing to await 
the perfecting of an internationalism based on justice 
and defined by jurists, who, in theory at least, rise above 
the appeals of “class-consciousness,” these Russians pro- 
pose to procure by resort to might (and duplicity) unifi- 
cation of peoples for an alleged Utopian end, one which 
will make of no avail all the long struggle of the past 
to induce “nations” rather than “classes” to become 
units with equal status at the bar of right. 

British labor now stands with American labor in com- 
batting the radical policy of the Slavic “idealogues.” 
It is not likely to change its attitude, even under the 
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stress of the temptation to get markets for British goods, 
unless the British ministry, by crass mishandling of in- 
ternal industrial problems, proves that it intends to 
defeat labor’s legitimate demands for industrial democ- 
racy. 





REPARATION AND “REPAIRATION” 


N PAGE 63 we summarize the terms agreed upon by 

the Allied Powers that Germany must concede in 
making reparation to nations (mainly France and Bel- 
gium) that suffered losses during the war. Germany 
should pay; but that these are the final terms we doubt, 
for hardly had they been published when it was admitted 
that at a later conference in London, to be held March 1, 
Germany would be permitted to argue for alterations if 
she cared to make such an appeal; and that Germany is 
not minded to assent to the decree of the Council is clear. 
Whether she will make her plea at such a conference is 
not clear, as we go to press. She undoubtedly is more 
thoroughly united now than at any time since the armis- 
tice. 

Study of the discussions at the Paris conference of 
the Supreme Council preceding announcement of this 
reparations plan shows that military and political as 
well as economic considerations shaped it, as probably 
they will any final solution of the controversy. It also 
is clear that in some of its details the plan runs counter 
to the Treaty of Versailles. As for the export tax detail, 
it has hardly a friend to speak for it among experts in 
economics and taxation; and it will be the mother of a 
progeny of contentions of an economic sort throughout 
a trade world that hoped for a chance to recuperate. 

Nor can we fail to note how little the Reparations 
Commission provided for in the Versailles Treaty seems 
to count in shaping the reconstruction policy, when com- 
pared with the government chiefs and military com- 
manders when the latter foregather at conferences of 
the Supreme Council. 

Meantime, while her whilom foes wrangle, Germany 
moves steadily and scientifically on toward internal re- 
construction. Her foreign trade, despite all obstacles, 
is growing in the Americas. She is reorganizing her 
political structure so as to function harmoniously with 
a consolidated industrial organization the best advised, 
by technical experts, of any government in the world. 
The Reichstag makes no important step against the 
advice of the new Economic Council. The ratio of pro- 
ducing cost to selling price steadily falls. Her expenses 
for army and navy have been greatly reduced, we suspect 
practically eliminated. Germany already looms omi- 
nously as a socialized industrial State, while her con- 
querors in battle sit around haggling over “reparation.” 
They talk the latter. She practices “repairation.” 
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From the New York World 
THE GLUTTON 


LIMITING ARMAMENT AND WARRIORS 
D ISCUSSION of the desirability and feasibility of lim- 


iting national expenditures for war has not abated 
during the past month. Nor will it die down until 
remedial action of some kind modifies the popular de- 
mand on governments for independent or for concerted 
action. Such a decision would come sooner and with 
more sincerity did heads of State not suffer from fears 
due to complications in statecraft that in turn are caused 
by economic conditions, practical and theoretical, con- 
ditions unknown to any previous generation. If the 
weight of indebtedness and taxation due to the World 
War is unprecedented, so also is the post-war challenge 
to present political and social order by the masses on all 
continents and in all lands. Consequently executives, 
who are more fully informed than the people are as to 
the range and intensity of this campaign against the 
“established order,” are slower to fall in with talk of 
reduction of armies and navies than the electors who put 
them in power. No more conspicuous instance of this 
can be found at the present time than in the attitude of 
the President of the United States. Congress, respon- 
sive to a popular demand and busy about substantial 
reduction of national expenditures, has been tending 
toward deciding on an army of not more than 175,000 
and not less than 150,000 men. The President, in a 
veto that has been overridden, has stood out for an army 
of 200,000 regulars. 
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British official opposition to popular demands for re- 
duction of military costs has not gone so far as to balk 
a natural plea for special study of problems of naval 
policy ere more money is spent for past types of vessels ; 
and of course the process of army demobilization has 
gone far. But no British Ministry, whether led by a 
Tory or a Liberal, will let the British armed forces be 
seriously weakened until the future of Soviet Russia is 
better known. France is in a similar mood, and in addi- 
tion has ambitions of her own in central Europe and the 
Near East. 

The plan for prompt international conference on limi- 
tation of armament by representatives of Great Britain, 
France, and the United States runs against the practical 
snag that ere the United States can act a President yet 
to be inaugurated and a Congress yet to be educated in 
dealing with concrete foreign problems must be in power. 
If intimations as to Mr. Harding’s views that come from 
ordinarily reliable sources are correct, he may fall in 
with the plan for such a conference to be held in Wash- 
ington. But it would be a conference with a wider range 
of representation than Senator Borah has championed. 

Our confidence in projects for partial or complete 
disarmament would be greater if they were grounded 
oftener on ethical considerations. The plea for action 
too often is purely economic. “Rid us of this necessity 
of taking what we earn to meet the demands of the tax 
collector” is the common cry. While all the time there 
is the deeper, more fundamental need of hatred of war 
per se and of refusal longer to subordinate justice to 
might. However, since man will not, in these non- 
spiritual and unethical days, base his plans for pacifica- 
tion of the world on the deepest foundations, he has to 
be met where he is content to rest his faith, namely, on 
the pecuniary folly of war. And he is getting an abun- 
dance of evidence, God knows! 





A CAPITAL OF GOOD WILL 


AuL CamsBon, Ambassador from France to Great 

Briton since 1898, has just retired after a record 
unusual in quality and quantity of service. Fully aware 
of the extent and intensity of recent differences of opin- 
ion between Great Britain and France that at times 
seem to indicate a parting of the ways, he nevertheless 
is confident that they will not drift very far apart. They 
certainly will not if his prescription for the somewhat 
distraught peoples of Europe, and especially those of 
Great Britain and France, is followed. He advises that 
“the two nations believe the best of each other, give 
each other the benefit of every doubt, suffer no individual 
shortcomings to blur the clearness of their conception 
that they need and supplement each other.” Only by 
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the “understanding of the heart” can they or will they 
understand each other, in his opinion. “What they need 
to do,” he says, “is to look upon the efforts and sacrifices 
they have made in common, the triumphs they have 
shared, the great deeds jointly done, as a huge invested 
capital of good will bearing compound interest.” We 
like that phrase, “invested capital of good will bearing 
compound interest.” 





ERNARD SHAW, in the past, has not won fame by 
Bue frequency or the wisdom of his comments on 
matters of religion; but it is worth noting that in a 
recent public talk by him on the feasibility and desira- 
bility of such a socialistic commonwealth for England 
as Sidney and Beatrice Webb have defined, he has come 
out unreservedly in criticism of the scheme because it 
omits all plans for State recognition of or reliance on 
religion. He argues that there must be a State religion 
as a cultural institution, if for no other reason. He 
adds: 

“You will never have a Socialist State until you 
take education in hand, and education must have a 
religious basis. All our vital and fundamental laws are 
religious at root, religion being the foundation of the 
essential duties. If you have people legislating without 
any religious foundation, you will get the sort of thing 
we have had from 1914 to 1920. When irreligious men 
control affairs the danger of war is greatly increased, 
especially now that the implements of war are so cheap. 
That is why Ireland is such a fearful danger to the 
British Empire. The only remedy for war is conscience, 
and you won’t have conscience until you have religion 


carefully taught and inculcated.” 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN reviewer of “The Mirrors 
A of Downing Street” says that one of the chief 
causes of the public discomforts and popular discontents 
of Great Britain at the present hour is “the almost total 
disappearance of high moral authority and moral emi- 
nence out of public life.” Mr. Balfour’s skepticism and 
Mr. George’s opportunism do not satisfy John Bull. 








B igows ARE debating a post-war problem of taste and 
sound ethics in Australia. Premier Hughes has 
been offered and has accepted a check for approximately 
$125,000, given to him by admirers for his “distin- 
guished and patriotic service” during the war. The 
offer was not surprising. Even his admirers, in many 
cases, have been shrugging their shoulders and raising 
their eyebrows over his acceptance. They think it to be 
a bad precedent, even if the lucre in his pocket never 
causes the Premier to be mindful of who his benefactors 
were. There is so much alleged “patriotism” that is 
purely commercial in its motive that it does seem un- 
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fortunate that a head of a State should be put in a posi- 
tion of seeming to be paid for doing a civie duty. 


MBASSADOR Davis has been lecturing publicly at the 

University College, London, on “The American 
Constitution.” Readers of the 
life of John Fiske will recall the valuable service he 
rendered on his first visit to England by lecturing before 
the intellectual élite of London on phases of Anglo- 
American relations about which they frankly admitted 
Possibly in the future, which 


This service is needed. 


their entire ignorance. 
some persons foresee and already predict, when ambassa- 
dors and ministers of the old school will be relegated to 
the junkheap, national representatives to foreign “courts” 
will be chosen in part because of their fitness to do 
precisely what Ambassador Davis has been doing. But 
he had precedents. Lowell’s famous Birmingham ad- 
dress on “Democracy,’ 
at the Court of St. James, is a case in point. 


— MODERN variants of the biblical ideal, that a day 
may be hoped for when instruments of war will be 
Not the least 


interesting and suggestive is the conversion of the inner 


’ when he was our representative 





converted into tools of peace, are many. 


walls of ancient Paris into material with which to con- 
struct homes for the people in the “devastated areas.” 
Worth noting also is the decision to use some of the 
area where the old fortifications have stood for centuries 
as sites for model playgrounds, paid for with Junior 
Red Cross money and designed by American town- 
planners. 





HE Press Coneress of the World, which was to 

have met in Sydney, Australia, this year, having 
been indefinitely postponed, the governments of Hawaii 
and the Philippine Islands have seized the opportunity 
to arrange for a similar conference to be held in Hono- 
lulu next October. 
are expected to proceed to the Philippines. 
tries have sent their representatives to previous assem- 
blies of this body, and it is hoped that the same degree 
of interest will be shown in this projected gathering. 
The celerity of action and the scale of hospitality which 
the plan discloses show how alive the Pacific-bounded 


From thence many of the delegates 
Forty coun- 


peoples are to the power of contemporary journalism. 





crane is the reported statement of Ronald 
Storrs, the governor of Jerusalem, to a person seck- 
ing a concession to build a tramway to Bethlehem and 
up the Mount of Olives. “You will do it over my dead 
body,” the British administrator said. Since he talks 


Arabic, Hebrew, French, and Greek, it is safe to believe 
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that the rebuffed Jerusalemite understood precisely 


what was said to him. 





HE EIGHTEENTH amendment to the National Con- 
Beton technically considered, refers only to the 
United States. As a matter of fact, it has very marked 
international aspects of an educational sort. Germany, 
prior to the war, consumed about six million bottles of 
champagne annually; she is now using, or abusing, the 
effervescent drink at the rate of ten million bottles a 
year ; and some of her scientists, economists, and ethical 
leaders do not like this evidence of surrender to appetite. 
Professor Gaupp, writing recently in the Frankfurter 
Zeitung, has said: “A nation which in time of distress 
and impoverishment takes refuge in a narcotic like 
alcohol is ripe for destruction; a nation which, like the 
United States, in a period of flourishing prosperity, 
abolishes the narcotic will surely advance to a great 
future.” ‘“Pussyfoot” Johnson, just back from Great 
Britain, reports Lloyd-George as saying recently, that if 
the American experiment works well, Great Britain 
within ten years will be driven to the same social and 
legal restrictions, and for economic reasons. We do not 
read history solely in terms of “economic determinism,” 
as is the wont of so many of our contemporaries ; but it is 
useless to deny that the final “push” “over the top” of 
many a social change, long advocated on ethical grounds 
by idealists, finally comes from hard-headed business 
men or from realistic statesmen who see that what some 
men call “right” they must call “politic” in order to save 
their political or commercial “lives.” 





EFUSAL by the German Government of passports to 

German dye experts wishing to find employment 
in the war-created dye-making industries of the United 
States is a form of “protection” that rises from the plane 
of commodities to that of persons. There is consider- 
able evidence available showing that the nations of 
Europe are quite willing at the present time to let their 
“undesirables” cross the Atlantic, and at the same time 
quite loath to let their educated and socially valuable 
citizens escape their social responsibilities at home in 
producing wealth and carrying the burdens of taxation. 
Nor is it strange that such should be the attitude of the 
There is much to be said ethically for 
such a policy. ‘To migrate from a country when it most 
needs you is hardly filial or magnanimous. 


] 


governments. 





MONUMENT for Bertha von Suttner seems about to 
be realized. A committee has been formed in 
Vienna for the purpose of erecting a monument in honor 
of the protagonist of the peace idea, who died six years 
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ago. ‘The committee has just issued the following appeal 
(translation) to the public: 


More than six years have passed since Bertha von 
Suttner closed her eyes. Her mortal remains were cre- 
mated in Gotha on June 25, 1914, where her ashes have 
been temporarily entombed. In an open square of the 
cemetery, selected by Chief Burgomaster Liebetrau and 
offered as a gift by the city of Gotha, in the center of an 
artistic monument the urn is to find its final resting 
place. The war has interrupted the preliminary work. 
War, to the abolition of which Bertha von Suttner de- 
voted her life, has so far prevented her ashes finding 
their last resting place. Now the fulfilment of the duty 
incumbent upon the admirers of the Great German 
woman is not to be postponed any longer. Therefore the 
undersigned have come together to ask for contributions 
hy public subscription to erect a worthy artistic monu- 
ment for Bertha von Suttner in the cemetery of Gotha. 
We hope that these contributions may come in great 
numbers. Even the smallest gifts will be welcome. 
Payments are to be made to the Vienna Bank Verein 
Vienna I, Schottengasse, under the declaration: Pay- 
ment to the account of Suttner Monument Fund. 





HROUGH the advocacy of officials of the American 

Farm Bureau Federation the farmers of the Mid- 
dle West are to place at Mr. Hoover’s and the European 
Relief Council’s disposal corn worth fifteen million dol- 
lars. The debate that brought on this action was not 
long, nor was it divisive. There seemed to be a willing- 
ness to be generous with a surplus that could not find 
an American market. The debater who won the hearts 
of the donors most surely was an Illinoisan, youthful, 
ardent, and still idealistic, who said: “Let us market our 
surplus in relief and take our pay in love.” 





RIVILEGE for veterans of the World War, in the form 
Pre special right to public office, was a claim that was 
sure to be championed. The precedents established fol- 
lowing the Civil War were bound to be cited, and they 
have been. To meet this “drive” for patronage, such as 
is found in the proposition now before the people of New 
York State, friends of a civil service based on merit 
must take the position just formally defined by the 
Civil Service Reform Association of New York, which 
says of the “drive”: 

“It is a menace because it seeks to create a privileged 
military class that shall enjoy for at least the next 40 
years undue advantage over all other citizens in the civil 
service. It seeks to reverse the motto ‘The best shall 


serve the State,” by imposing upon the administration 
of government a 70 per cent efficiency (the passing mark 
in a civil-service examination) in place of the highest 
standard attainable through competitive examination. 
This thing the legislature and the people of the State 
are being asked to do under a plea of patriotism. Where 
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LAW FOR AN UNRULY WORLD® 
By HON. ELIHU ROOT 


is the pride and the glory of military service if it is to 
be rewarded in this way and at the expense of efficient 
government,” 

This issue some day will face Congress, just as it now 
is confronting State legislatures. Solution of it will 
complicate the trend now on to base tenure not only on 
capacity to pass certain entrance examinations but more 
than ever before on “efficiency” of service; and opposi- 
tion to any status other than that of ability will come 
from high business quarters. 





ITERE NEVER has been a post-war period when the 
ae were so insistent on driving home upon a 
suffering and impoverished world some of the lessons 
that statesmen decline to learn from combat, however 
benelicent its asserted object. Let any one read the 
poems of Siegfried Sassoon or Wilfrid Owen and he 
will find, as the London Times reviewer of Owen’s latest 
volume of poems has found, that this seer is far readier 
to admit than Lloyd-George or Arthur Balfour are, 
that— 


“war is brought about not by the last decisions and the 
dispatch of the ultimatum, but by those innumerable, im- 
perceptible strivings for private advantage which, taken 
in their bulk, place rival nations at last in positions 
which they find mutually intolerable; and for the pre- 
vention of catrastrophe, what we need most is some 
motive strong enough to act through all those interven- 
ing periods of seeming calm, when the course of events 
is deciding whether the crisis is to come or not. If we 
could possess ourselves permanently of the vision of that 
crime in which we are tempted to connive, our egotism 
might be checked and our more generous motives forti- 
fied.” 





HE DIPLOMATIC and consular service of the United 
‘toa seems to be amply provided with military 
advisers. In the catalogue of its service, published by 
the Department of State and corrected to September 1, 
1920, we discover that there are not less than 111 mili- 
tary officers assigned to our diplomatic service abroad. 
We have eight of these naval and military attachés in 
China, eleven in France, ten in Great Britain, five in 
Rome, nine at Tokio, six at Hungary, and so on. The 
only countries to which we have not accredited these 
military persons seems to be Costa Rica, Hayti, Luxem- 
burg, Montenegro, and Morocco. One wonders why so 
many military and naval advisers are necessary to the 
conduct of our diplomatic service, and one might also 
inquire, further, if such minded men can be expected to 
promote most hopefully those policies best calculated to 
insure that friendship which diplomacy must establish 
if a rational peace is to be expected. Military men are 
for military purposes. 


There is an entirely new program to be laid out. The 
first thing is the saving of the economic data in all these 
countries, the rescue from destruction of the original 
documents, the original sources of history; so that in 
the future the history of this war may not be a mere 
matter of martial music and glorious achievements, but 
may be a true picture of what this war was and what it 
has cost, something which never before has been done 
for the people of the world, by rescuing the materials of 
history at the time. 

In the field of international law, a great opportunity 
and a great task are before us. The so-called Covenant 
of the League of Nations mentioned international law 
in its preamble and cut it out in the text. There ap- 
peared to be throughout the world a general impression 
that international law had failed and that, because the 
world had proved to be unruly, law was not necessary. 
I need not argue that that was a mistaken opinion ; that 
when the world proves to be unruly law becomes more 
necessary. ‘The true remedy is the more perfect estab- 
lishment and enforcement of law. 

The only recognition in the Covenant of the impor- 
tance of any law, or the establishment or the enforce- 
ment of law, was by inference from the provision that 
the Council of the League of Nations should prepare 
and submit a plan for a permanent court of international] 
justice for submission to the members of the League. 
Under that provision the Council of the League invited 
a number of gentlemen from different countries to act 
as a commission or committee for the purpose of pre- 
paring that plan for them; and they were good enough 
to ask me to be a member of that committee. : 
The meeting of the committee was at The Hague. In 
fact, the original idea was that the meeting should be 
in London; but, after the committee was named and 
acceptances had been received, the Government of Hol- 
land sent an invitation to the committee to meet at The 
Hague, and that invitation was accepted. We had as 
representatives very well-known men who are interested 
in international law, who suffer, however, under the 
portentous appellation of international jurists. Nobody 
represented any country. ‘The invitation was quite per- 
sonal. It was a committee of experts, each one responsi- 
ble only to himself. 


The Plan for a World Court 


We spent some six weeks in continuous labor, and 
finally we thrashed out and unanimously agreed upon a 
plan for a court. There were three difficult subjects 
before the committee. The first was the one on which 
the project for a court was wrecked at The Second Hague 
Peace Conference in 1907, and that was the way to con- 
stitute a court in the matter of the selection of judges. 

There appeared in 1907 two quite distinct factions, 
one composed of the small powers, the other of the 
principal powers. The small powers, each jealous of its 
sovereignty, of its equal sovereign rights, demanded an 





* From address of Mr. Root as president of the Board of 
Trustees of the Carnegie Foundation for International 
Peace, December 7, 1920. 
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equal voice in all things with all other powers, which if 
granted would require that, in the selection of the judges 
of an international court, each country should have an 
equal vote, and that Honduras and Nicaragua and 
Guatemala, Salvador, and Costa Rica would have as 
great weight in the selection of the court as all the great 
powers. ‘The great powers were quite unwilling to per- 
mit these little States, which have practically no busi- 
ness before the court, to have the same weight as them- 
selves in selecting the judges. And there they broke. 

Another question was that of jurisdiction; and the 
third, the question of the representation of States in 
the court—that is, whether the court should have any 
member from a country which is a litigant. 


The American Model 


The first question was solved practically by following 
the example of the United States in the Federal Con- 
vention of 1787. It was pointed out to these gentlemen 
at The Hague that practically the same question had 
been met and solved in that convention; that we had 
here the small States, each jealous of its State sover- 
eignty and of its equality, and the great States, which 
were unwilling to allow as much voice to the small and 
weak States as they themselves had; and that the differ- 
ence was solved by the creation of two separate legis- 
lative bodies, in one of which, the Senate, the States are 
equal in their representation, in the other of which, the 
House, the membership depends upon population. So 
that, for example, Nevada has the same vote in the 
Senate as the State of New York, while in the House 
New York has 43 times the representation of Nevada. 
And when the men from the small powers were once con- 
vinced that this was not a question of sovereignty, that 
it was a question of the sane adaptation of means to an 
end, and that the rights of sovereignty were satisfied 
by the exercise of the power to consent or refuse to 
consent, then the way became easy, and the provision 
was agreed upon that the judges of the court were to be 
appointed by the separate, independent and concurrent 
votes of two bodies, the Assembly of the League of 
Nations, in which the small powers are predominant by 
reason of their great numbers, and the Council, in which 
the large powers are predominant. 

That is the main feature of the solution of that ques- 
tion. The scheme applies, League or no League, because 
it is a perfectly simple thing to create two such bodies 
when you once have the road blazed. You have only to 
provide for a meeting or a vote by all of the States, and 
another vote by the large States, and each one has the 
power to put a veto upon any unfair conduct by the 
other. 

It was objected that perhaps the States might never 
agree, and that was solved by carrying over another 
American institution—that the conference com- 
mittee—which does not appear to exist anywhere except 
in the United States. The provision was made that, if, 
after a certain number of votes, the two bodies electing 
judges do not agree, a conference committee of three 
from each body should be appointed and that they should 
thrash it out. The election in the first instance is to be 
from a list made up by the members of the old Perma- 
nent Court of Arbitration at The Hague. A given time 
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before the election, the members of the Permanent Court 
of Arbitration at The Hague in each country are to 
agree upon and send to the Secretary General of the 
League the names of those whom they regard as fit for 
judges, and presumably they have ascertained their 
willingness to serve. From the names coming from all 
the countries, say one hundred names, these two bodies 
make the election. If they fail to agree, then they ap- 
point the conference committee, and the conference com- 
mittee has authority to go anywhere outside the list if 
necessary and find somebody who will break the deadlock 
and whom they can report unanimously. 

As to the question of jurisdiction, we recommended, 
first, general jurisdiction upon all questions submitted, 
and, next, an obligatory jurisdiction upon strict ques- 
tions of law, the interpretation of a treaty, questions of 
international law, and certain questions arising upon 
the application of a decision upon the law. As to those 
questions, the acceptance of the court would constitute an 
agreement to obligatory arbitration between the accept- 
ing nations. We never felt very confident that the world 
had come to the point where it was ready to accept 
obligatory arbitration. There were some indications, 
even while we were at work, to throw great doubt upon 
that. But we felt in the committee that we ought to 
recommend what we thought ought to be adopted, and 
we did so. 

The League Council’s Veto 


The Council of the League has stricken out the obli- 
gatory arbitration provision, so that the arbitration or 
the submission to the court must be voluntary. I regret 
it. Nevertheless, it is not so very serious. In the first 
place, the plan is there and the world is going to come 
to it some time. You cannot wipe out the fact that it is 
there. It has been agreed to by fairly competent repre- 
sentatives of ten different nations, great and small, 
coming from all over the world, and nothing can ever 
wipe it out; and, if the nations are not ready to come 
to it now, they will hereafter, if it is right. 

Another thing to be said about it is this: that striking 
out the obligatory provision merely leaves us to general 
treaties of arbitration among ourselves, and all the na- 
tions that want to create that obligatory arbitration can 
make treaties just as they did after the Conference of 
1907; that is to say, after that conference, which adopted 
no convention for obligatory arbitration, we went to 
work and made treaties which created a general obliga- 
tion for arbitration between different nations. The United 
States made between twenty and thirty of those treaties, 
and there were over two hundred of them made criss- 
cross all over the world. So that, so far as those nations 
were concerned, there was a system of obligatory arbitra- 
tion under these general arbitration treaties. All that 
is necessary to re-create that system now is for the 
nations to make these general arbitration treaties appli- 
cable to this court, which would be the natural course 
to follow, leaving out those countries which, for one 
reason or another, do not want to go in. And you never 
can find a time in the world when there would not be 
some ideas of that kind in the back of somebody’s head 
which would prevent general agreement on obligatory 
arbitration. So, perhaps, the thing is going on in the 


best way possible. 
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Another question was about representation on the 
court, which is to have eleven judges and four alternate 
or substitute judges to take the places of the regular 
judges when they cannot sit. Although the general idea 
was that there should be fifteen judges, it was made only 
eleven in order to leave four judges to take care of States 
not now members of the League and others not yet fully 
recognized. 

Now, every one of those judges will be a citizen of 
some country, and the question necessarily arose, when 
any country goes before the court and there is a judge 
of that country sitting in the court, what is to happen? 
Is he to retire? A municipal lawyer would say, yes; 
that is the correct thing; the judge would probably be 
biased in favor of his own country and he should get 
out. That was the first impression, I think, of the ma- 
jority of the committee. But we came to the conclusion 
before we got through, very clearly, that there is a 
difference between an international court and a national 
court in this, that the great difficulty between nations is 
a lack of mutual understanding, and that the different 
preconceptions, the background of ideas that never get 
discussed by counsel in court, are so different that, in 
order to have an understanding by the court, there should 
be somebody in the court who is familiar with the cus- 
toms, the traditions, the habits of thought and action 
and the meaning of the case in the country that is before 
the court. And therefore, instead of forcing the judge 
of a country that comes in as a litigant to retire from 
the bench, we let him stay; if the other country has a 
judge on the bench, we let them both stay, and if the 
other country has not a judge on the bench, we let it 
put one there. With a court of eleven, these two plainly 
cannot swing the court. All they can do is to inform the 
court. So we settled it in that way. 


World Conferences Needed 


We also recommended to the Council the calling of a 
general conference of all the world for the purpose of 
examining and restating the law of nations, first, with 
regard to the rules of international law in those fields 
that have been affected by the war, to declare what law 
remains in those fields ; second, to declare what new rules 
of law ought to be adopted as a consequence of the war 
and the acts which accompanied it; thirdly, to renew 
the attempt to secure an agreement upon those old ques- 
tions which the nations have been in dispute about for 
so many generations; and, lastly, to recommend and 
attempt to secure an agreement which will extend the 
rules of law into fields that it never yet has covered. 

The whole law of the sea in time of war is broken up, 
and it is high time that we should know what it is. The 
whole subject of navigation of the air is totally unregu- 
lated by international law. It is high time that we 
began to form rules for it. The first thing we know we 
will begin to get into fights about it, if we do not have 
rules to regulate it. 

That recommendation was adopted unanimously and 
sent to the Council. 

We also recommended that consideration be given to 
the establishment of a court for trying offenses against 
the law of nations; that is to say, some provision so that 
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there never will exist the situation created at the close of 
the war, when there were a lot of people who wanted to 
try the Kaiser and a lot of his people without any law 
for it, having first abandoned the position where they 
had some law, and proposed to try them on genera! 
moral grounds. 

The committee unanimously expressed a hope that the 
Academy of International Law at The Hague, which 
was established by us a year before the war, should be 
reopened and proceed pari passu with the court and the 
conferences. 


The League of Nations 


There is a certain sense of inadequacy in everything 
that is being done toward not merely the preservation 
but the promotion of peace in the world, a certain sense 
of inadequacy in the forces that are being brought to 
bear and the things that are being done to meet the dis- 
turbances, to meet the forces that threaten to destroy 
peace in all the rest of the world. 

There is a great deal of discussion about the League 
of Nations. Whether it is dead or alive, whether it is 
doing its work or not, the fact is that the League of 
Nations has not yet been in a position where it ought 
to begin. The process of creating a peaceful world never 
has been accomplished. The League is like a man who 
has hired a farm, agreeing to pay rental in kind from 
the products of the farm. He is called to pay the rental 
and he has not been put in possession of the farm. The 
League of Nations is an organization to preserve peace 
in a world of peace. 

There are moving out before us these tremendous 
forces. Dissatisfied and revengeful Germany, Russia 
going back to barbarism, and Turkey and the remains of 
former Austria are sinking into such depths of suffering 
and poverty and economic disorganization that the worst 
consequences of disorder may be anticipated. Turkey 
is in a condition where its nominal government is help- 
less, and the real force of the people rests with a practi- 
cally rebellious leadership. 

The League of Nations is an organization of a mi- 
nority, and a small minority, against the vast majority 
a civilized minority in alliance against a vast semi- 
civilized, almost barbarous majority, threatening to over- 
whelm it. An estimate some little time ago led to figures 
which, as I recall them, indicated that there are now in 
alliance in western Europe about 130,000,000 of people 
against the semi-barbarous forces of over 280,000,000. 
All our peace efforts make no dent whatever on the 
consciences of that 280,000,000. And it is a serious 
question as to what can be done that differs from crying, 
“Peace, peace,” when there is no peace. 

We are impressed by the inadequacy of everything 
that is being attempted, the League of Nations, Supreme 
Council, peace organizations—the inadequacy of it all 
is the great fact that we have to deal with; and, if any 
of you can think of anything, why for God’s sake let’s 
have it. We are beating around on the mere surface of 
things, and by “we” I do not mean this organization ; I 
mean governments. What has been done hitherto is a 
mere attempt to bind the giant with silk ribbons, 
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“SELF-DETERMINATION”’* 
By President NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, 
Of Columbia University 


HE SITUATION through which we are passing may be 
greatly illumined by simply turning back the pages 
of history. 

A very curious result is following upon what I con- 
ceive to be the misunderstanding and misapplication of 
a very appealing term, the term self-determination. This 
has come out of the war and the subsequent discussions 
as a term which could be applied to effect the settlement, 
the final settlement, of the troubles which are afflicting 
the peoples of the earth. The difficulty with the term 
self-determination is that we must first determine what 
is a self, what is the unit to which we are making appeal 
and upon which we are endeavoring to build. Why, 
for example, were not the eleven Southern States of the 
American Union, which on grounds of stern conviction 
and high principle wished to determine themselves other- 
wise in 1861, permitted to do so in peace by their neigh- 
bors, and why was not their attempt at secession a 
genuine aspiration for self-determination? Why was 
not the aspiration of some of our fellow-citizens in the 
southern part of the State of California to break up 
that Commonwealth and to erect two States upon its re- 
mains, for reasons which were to them satisfactory, not 
a legitimate use of their right—their natural right, ap- 
parently—of self-determination ? 

The fact of the matter is that, by the misleading 
and wrongful use of that term, we have set fire to more 
revolutions and have aroused more centers of disturbance 
throughout the world than any one could ever have 
dreamed possible; and in doing it—with the best inten- 
tions I, of course, admit—we have run counter to the 
whole process of modern history. A very considerable 
part of the difficulty with which we are faced today, not 
alone as a trust, but as a people—a very considerable 
part of the difficulty with which the Assembly of the 
League of Nations in session at Geneva is confronted, 
and also the world in general—is due to a misunder- 
standing and misapplication of this principle of self- 
determination. It is tearing to pieces the unity of gov- 
ernmental relationships that was existent in the various 
nations. It is preventing anything like a substantial 
integration of what is still the most troublesome spot on 
the earth’s surface, the Balkan peninsula, and which has 
been so for nearly a thousand years. It is raising aspira- 
tions, troublesome and difficult, in the minds of peoples 
now dependent and bound to be dependent for hundreds 
of years to come because of their peculiar conditions and 
limitations in respect of the march of civilization. 

The great process of nation-building involves more 
factors than the mere logical and rhetorical principle of 
self-determination. There are factors of geographic 
unity and strategic security. There are factors of lin- 
guistic unity. There are factors of religious tradition 
and inheritance. There are factors of racial character- 
istics, such, for example, as are found in the Visigothic 
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community south of the Pyrenees, which has had to deal 
for centuries with the questions of its political integrity 
and its economic power of self-support. What I want 
to point out is that, in arousing among composite peoples 
aspirations for separateness by the use of a purely theo- 
retical term, we have run counter to the whole con- 
structive tendency of modern history. The building of 
integrated, self-conscious, self-controlled nations involves 
elements far more important than the restless ambitions 
of numerous groups for self-determination. The use of 
this term has magnified many times the difficulties grow- 
ing out of the economic interdependence of modern life. 


The Fanaticism of Communism 


If I read history aright, nothing like what is now 
coming over Europe has happened since the spread of 
Mohammedanism. That was the last highly organized 
and desperately made attack of a fanatical faith on the 
underlying principles of Western civilization. What is 
called Bolshevism is not a political theory. It is not 
even an economic doctrine. It is a faith. It is a form 
of fanatical belief which you and I cannot discuss, be- 
cause those who hold it reject every assumption upon 
which we proceed in our intellectual intercourse. Every 
intellectual, every historical assumption which seems to 
us a necessary presupposition for the discussion of a 
practical political problem or of an historic happening, 
they simply wipe out and deny. This new fanaticism, 
mark my words, is going to make an immense appeal to 
Oriental peoples as they come to know it, because it 
represents in a new form what has been the fundamental 
trait of all Oriental life from the very beginning of 
history—the communistic element, communal responsi- 
bility, communal activity, communal organization, de- 
nial of any personal responsibility, denial of any per- 
sonal immortality, the looking forward as the end of 
everything, not to achievement, but to absorption in a 
great common Nirvana. 

That Oriental principle lies at the hottom of this new 
Bolshevist faith. It has appeared first in Russia for 
economic reasons and as a form of intense reaction from 
the long cruel rule of the Czars. But it is essentially 
Oriental and appeals particularly to the Oriental mind. 
It is my belief that it will not be a decade before it will 
have infiltrated itself into Persia and India, and perhaps 
among the people of China. The Japanese people have 
probably been too strongly inoculated with the Western 
virus of individual ambition and individual effort to suc- 
eumb to it. It is not altogether unlikely that it may 
hecome as powerful a force in the world as Moham- 
medanism once was. This situation has never been quite 
paralleled in all history. It not only includes all the 
elements that were involved in the breaking up of the 
Roman Empire ayd the movements of peoples that led 
to the building of the nations of modern Europe, but it 
also includes those elements of fanatical destructiveness 
in which an Oriental imagination takes genuine delight. 
Bolshevism is the newest form of the oldest conflict 
known to the spirit of man—the conflict of East with 
West, of the collectivism of stagnation with the indi- 
vidualism of progress. 

In any such great phantasmagoria of figures and faces 
and ideas and events and turbulences as this, what hap- 
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pens? Reason does not occupy a very powerful place, 
and therefore every one is laying his hand to force wher- 
ever he can find it. If he is not laying his hand to 
military force, he is laying it to some other kind of force, 
usually economic force, or the brute force of the multi- 
tude. So it happens that we find ourselves at the end 
of this war in a situation so complex, so many-sided, so 
abundant in new as well as in old problems, that it really 
taxes the limit of human imagination to study the ques- 
tions that rise before us, to say nothing of taxing human 
capacity to attempt to answer them all. 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN 
DIPLOMACY * 


The Principle of the Balance of Power 
By HON. JAMES BROWN SCOTT 


ow WAS the system of States and how was the sys- 

tem of law to be preserved? This has been the 
great problem since Westphalia. It is still the problem. 
There are apparently two ways of solving it—one by 
force, the other by justice. The world has tried the 
first—the balance of power through force; it is begin- 
ning to try the second—the administration of justice 
through the instrumentalities of justice. This is a gen- 
eralization, and I am aware of the witty remark of a 
French professor, that “all generalizations are false, 
including this one.” 


The “Balance of Power” Theory 


First, as to the balance of power ; for whether we speak 
of the equilibrium of Europe, or whether we speak of the 
European concert, we speak in terms of the balance of 
power, and the principle of the balance of power is in- 
evitable, unless States are organized upon some other 
method than power. They can only escape from it by 
some organization upon a different principle. We would 
have had the theory and practice of the balance of power 
in this Western world of ours had not the representatives 
of the States in conference assembled at Philadelphia in 
1787 rejected size, rejected power, and formed the Union 
of States upon principles of justice, with appropriate 
agencies for its administration. Before the law all men 
are equal, before the law all States are equal. In the 
domain of justice there is neither large nor small, power- 
ful nor weak. There are only equals in right, equals in 
duty, and the rights and duties are not determined by 
the sword, but weighed in the balance of justice. Will 
the world ever take America seriously ? 

If the world consisted of but a single State, there 
would be no external questions, and there would be no 
question of the balance of power. If the world were 
composed of two States, they would have disputes, but 
they would not dispute as to the balance of power. If 
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there were three States coming into contact, they might 
and they would. With every addition to the States, the 
balance of power would become more pressing and more 
complex. Alliances would be formed to maintain it, war 
would be made to re-create it. The principle is appar 
ently as old as the first three States. 


Applications of the Theory 


What is this principle and how is it applied? Let 
Hume answer the question. In his “Essays—Moral, Po- 
litical, and Literary,” published in 1752, he speaks of 
the balance of power, asking “whether the idea of the 
balance of power be owing entirely to modern policy, or 
whether the phrase only has been invented in these later 
ages?” The answer which he gives, supported by an 
unfortunate wealth of illustrations, is that the idea was 
ancient and that the phrase only was modern: 


In all the politics of Greece, the anxiety with regard to 
the balance of power is apparent, and is expressly pointed 
out to us, even by the ancient historians. Thucydides repre- 
sents the league, which was formed against Athens, and 
which produced the Peloponnesian war, as entirely owing to 
this principle. And after the decline of Athens, when the 
Thebans and Lacedemonians disputed for sovereignty, we 
find that the Athenians (as well as many other republics) 
always threw themselves into the lighter scale and endeav- 
oured to preserve the balance. They supported Thebes 
against Sparta, till the great victory gained by Epaminondas 
at Leuctra; after which they immediately went over to the 
conquered, from generosity, as they pretended, but in reality 
from their jealousy of the conquerors. 


Such was the practice of the Greeks. The principle 
upon which they relied is stated by Hiero, King of Syra- 
cuse, who, although an ally of Rome, sent assistance to 
the Carthaginians during the war of the auxiliaries: 

Esteeming it requisite (says Polybius) both in order to 
retain his dominions in Sicily and to preserve the Roman 
friendship, that Carthage should be safe, lest by its fall the 
remaining power should be able, without contrast or opposi- 
tion, to execute every purpose and undertaking. And here 
he acted with great wisdom and prudence. For that is never, 
on any account, to be overlooked; nor ought such a force 
ever to be thrown into one hand, as to incapacitate the neigh- 
bouring States from defending their rights against it. 


Upon this statement of principle Hume himself says, 
and rightly: “Here is the aim of modern politics pointed 
out in express terms.”’ And here are some examples of 
it in modern politics: In the sixteenth century the 
House of Hapsburg, as King of Spain, with its vast do- 
minions, and as Holy Roman Emperor, lay heavy upon 
the world and threatened to crush it. Francis I of 
France, drawing upon the Eastern world, as Canning 
undoubtedly would have put it, to redress the balance of 
the old, meaning Europe, concluded a treaty with Tur- 
key to make headway against the House of Hapsburg. 
It was checked, but it was not humbled. It was still a 


menace. 

The partition of the empire which took place upon the 
abdication of Charles V of Germany, of Charles I, as he 
also was of Spain, simplified the problem. A branch of 
the House of Hapsburg, however, had the empire, which 
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had become hereditary in the family; a branch of the 
House of Hapsburg had the Spanish dominations. The 
Treaty of the Pyrenees of 1659, between Spain and 
France, left Spain indeed a factor, as the Treaty of 
Westphalia had left Austria and the Empire a factor, but 
not a menace, as of other days. A new sun had arisen, 
and so conscious of its power that the monarch of this 
new menace called himself Le roi soleil. Louis XIV of 
France, for the reference is to him, sought to wield the 
scepter which during the centuries has fallen from the 
grasp of world conquerors. He sought to overrun and 
to annex the Spanish provinces now forming the king- 
dom of Belgium. He sought to annex Alsace, in which 
he succeeded, and to extend his domains to the Rhine, in 
which he failed in large part. Wherever he turned, a 
coalition to preserve the balance of power faced him and 
eventually broke his haughty spirit. Had he thought 
less of his family and more of France, he could have 
rounded out his domains with the consent of the powers 
of that day, without disturbing what they would have 
considered, under the circumstances, the balance of 
power. He married Maria Theresa, daughter of the 
otherwise childless King of Spain, and renounced the 
throne of Spain for their offspring on condition that the 
dowry should be paid. It never was. 

The situation was simple. The Spanish monarch did 
not want the dismemberment of Spain. Louis XIV 
wanted Spain for a descendant and was more than will- 
ing to accept for himself certain portions of the inherit- 
ance. Europe was as unwilling to have the Crown of 
France and Spain united as it had been to have the 
Crown of Austria and Spain united on the same head. 
To prevent this a treaty of partition, proposed by Louis 
XIV, was signed at The Hague in 1698, between France 
and the then maritime: powers, England and Holland, 
by which, to quote Mr. Wheaton, “Spain, the Indies, 
Belgium, and Sardinia were assigned to the Electoral 
Prince of Bavaria; the Kingdom of Naples and Sicily, 
the Spanish places and islands upon the coasts of 
Tuscany, the marquisate of Final, and the province of 
Guiptizcoa to the Dauphin of France, and the Milanese 
to the Archduke Charles.” 

The King of Spain, Charles II, resented this attempt 
to dispose of his dominions while he was still living, and 
made a will by which he appointed the Electoral Prince 
of Bavaria his universal heir, hoping to preserve the in- 
tegrity of the Spanish monarchy at the expense of the 
German branch of his own house. However, the Prince 
of Bavaria died, upsetting the plans alike of France, 
England, and Holland, on the one hand, and Charles IT 
of Spain on the other. Therefore a second treaty of 
partition between the same parties was concluded in 
1700, by which the Archduke Charles was substituted 
for the Prince of Bavaria, who had previously died, in 
the inheritance of Spain, the Indies, Belgium, and Sar- 
dinia. The Dauphin of France received the spoils under 
the first treaty, to which were added for good, or rather 
for better, measure the duchies of Lorraine and Bar. 
But Charles II of Spain was again dissatisfied and for 
the same reasons. He therefore made a second will, this 


time in favor of the Duke d’Anjou, grandson of Louis 
XIV and grandson of his own daughter, Maria Theresa. 
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Charles II had no male heirs; hence the treaties of the 
European powers; hence his own testaments. 

But again the unexpected happened. The Holy Ro- 
man Emperor Joseph I died without male heirs, and his 
brother, the Archduke Charles, succeeded him. If the 
second ‘treaty of partition should stand, the German 
branch of the House of Hapsburg would unite Austria, 
the Empire, and the Spanish dominions under his 
scepter. The result of it all was a change of front, the 
partitioners accepting as the lesser of the two evils the 
grandson as the King of Spain, with, however, the ex- 
press provision that the Crown of Spain should never 
be united to that of France. Louis XIV had been so 
worsted in the war that he was glad in his old age to 
accept and to retain the Kingdom of France, somewhat 
enlarged, indeed, by his previous conquests, but shorn of 
the conquests which he had hoped to make. The Spain 
of the grandson likewise suffered. Belgium, Milan, and 
Naples were severed from the Spanish monarch and set- 
tled upon the House of Austria. 

“The peace of Utrecht,” Mr. Wheaton says, “was for 
France what that of Miinster had been for the House of 
Austria.” It was unfortunate for France, perhaps it 
was unfortunate for the world, that Louis XIV accepted 
the throne of Spain for his grandson, instead of content- 
ing himself with the spoils of partition which the powers 
of the day were willing to accord him. The French his- 
torian, Mignet, with whom impartiality was a religion, 
with accuracy as a necessary consequence, has shown, in 
the introduction to his edition of the “Documents Re- 
lating to the Spanish Succession,” that Louis XIV not 
only violated the faith of treaties in accepting the Crown 
of Spain for his grandson, but that he departed from all 
sound rules of policy. “Louis XIV had,” to quote Mig- 
net, “to choose between a crown for his grandson or an 
aggrandizement of his domains maintained by Europe; 
between the expansion of his system in the Pyrenees and 
the Alps by the establishment of a branch of his house 
in Spain and in Italy and an expansion of his own proper 
power ; between the honor of the royalty and the advan- 
tage of his kingdom ; between his family and France.” 

Just as the Treaty of Westphalia was renewed and 
confirmed in every treaty of peace between the central 
States of Europe until the French Revolution, so the 
Treaties of Utrecht were renewed and confirmed in every 
successive treaty of peace between the great continental 
and maritime powers until the Peace of Luneville, in 
1800. It was omitted for the first time in the Peace of 
Amiens, concluded in 1803, when a new and a greater 
sun had arisen upon the political firmament. ; 


Arguments for the Theory 


Such is the practice of Europe. What was the theory 
by which it was justified? Let one of the greatest mas- 
ters of international law answer the question, just as an 
appeal has been made to Hume, one of the greatest of 
philosophers. 

In his “Law of Nations,” published in 1758, Vattel* 
has this to say: 


It is asked whether the aggrandizement of a neighboring 





* Book III, chapter ITI, sections 42 et seq. Translation 
by Charles G. Fenwick, Washington, D. C., 1916, pp. 248-251. 
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State, in consequence of which a nation fears that it will 
one day be oppressed, is a sufficient ground for making war 
upon it; whether a nation can with justice take up arms to 
resist the growing power of that State, or to weaken the 
State, with the sole object of protecting itself from the dan- 
gers with which weak States are almost always threatened 
from an overpowerful one. 


This just man felt that the question presented difficul- 
ties of a perplexing nature to “those who seek at all times 
to unite justice with prudence,” but that it presented “no 
difficulties to the majority of statesmen.” His answer 
to the question “Whether war may be maintained for 
this purpose” is that 
Since war is only permissible in order to redress an injury 
received, or to protect ourselves from an injury with which 
we are threatened, it is a sacred rule of the law of nations 
that the aggrandizement of a State cannot alone and of it- 
self give any one the right to take up arms to resist it. 


But he did not stop with this statement. He went 
further, saying: 

As soon as a State has given evidence of injustice, greed, 
pride, ambition, or a desire of domineering over its neigh- 
bors, it becomes an object of suspicion which they must 
guard against. 


He next puts the pertinent question, which is indeed 
the crux of the matter: “Are we to delay averting our 
destruction until it has become inevitable?” And in 
this connection he refers to a familiar illustration : 

Had Charles II, King of Spain, instead of settling the suc- 
cession upon the Duke of Anjou, appointed Louis XIV him- 
self as heir, had he thus tamely suffered the union of the 
House of Spain to that of France, it would have meant, ac- 
cording to all the rules of human foresight, nothing less than 
delivering all Europe into servitude, or at least putting it in 
a most precarious condition. 


He next asks: 

If an unknown man takes aim at me in the middle of a 
forest, I am not yet certain that he wishes to kill me; must 
I allow him time to fire, in order to be sure of his intent? 
Is there any reasonable casuist who would deny me the right 
to forestall the act? But presumption becomes almost equal 
to certitude if the prince who is about to acquire enormous 
power has already given evidence of an unbridled pride and 
ambition. In the imaginary case mentioned above, who 
would have dared counsel the European States to allow Louis 
XIV to make such a formidable addition to his power? 


Vattel now speaks as a man “who seeks at all times to 
unite justice with prudence” and resolves the doubts 
which he has raised in the series of questions which he 
has put; he supposes that the powerful State is both just 
and prudent in its conduct, and he asks if, under such 
circumstances, we should idly look upon its rapid in- 
crease of power and lay ourselves open to the designs 
which it may seek to realize. 

The example of the Romans is a good lesson for all sover- 
eigns. If the most powerful States of that day had united 
together to watch over the movements of Rome, to set limits 
to her progress, they would not have successively become 
subject to her. 





However, Vattel, as a lover of justice and prudence, 
did not advocate force in the first instance: “There are 
gentler means, which are always lawful. The most 
efficacious of these is an alliance of other less powerful 
sovereigns, who, by uniting their forces, are enabled to 
counterbalance the sovereign who excites their alarm.” 
This could be accepted by all the States of his day: 

Europe forms a political system in which the nations in- 

habiting this part of the world are bound together by their 
relations and various interests into a single body. 
The constant attention of sovereigns to all that goes on, the 
custom of resident ministers, the continual negotiations that 
take place, make of modern Europe a sort of republic, whose 
members—each independent, but all bound together by a 
common interest—unite for the maintenance of order and 
the preservation of liberty. 
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his,” he adds, “is what has given rise to the well- 
known principle of the balance of power, by which is 
meant an arrangement of affairs so that no State shall 
be in a position to have absolute mastery and dominate 
over the others.” ; 

To maintain the balance, “no State should be much 
superior to the others,” and “all the States, or at least 
the larger part, should be about equal in strength.” 
How can the balance be preserved? As it was impossi- 
ble, he recognized, to trim the States so that they would 
be approximately equal, nations would have to rely upon 
alliances—the method of Europe, he said, “at the present 
day,” or a method soon to be tried, and now again on 
trial. “Confederations would,” in his opinion, “be a 
sure means of preserving the balance of power, and thus 
maintaining the liberty of nations, if all sovereigns were 
constantly aware of their true interests and if they regu- 
lated their policy according to the welfare of the State.” 

This may be said to be the language of the theorist, 
although Vattel was a diplomat by profession, speaking 
from experience and with a knowledge of practice. 
However, Count Kaunitz, Chancellor of Austria, was 
certainly a man of affairs, and in his circular note of 
July 17, 1791, he advocated that the powers make com- 
mon cause against the French Revolution for the pur- 
pose of preserving “public peace, the tranquillity of 
States, the inviolability of possessions, and the faith of 
treaties.” 

It is immaterial to present purposes whether the wars 
of the French Revolution were provoked by Europe or 
were declared by France. The victory of French arms 
brought with it an aggressive policy. The generous ideas 
of the first days spent themselves. Bonaparte mastered 
the revolution, and he set about to master Europe. He 
succeeded for the time, but he ultimately went the way 
of the world conqueror. Coalition after coalition was 
formed to prevent the aggrandizement of France, and in 
the end they were successful. The victors met at Vienna 
in the course of 1814 and 1815, just a century after the 
Congress of Utrecht and almost a hundred years before 
the Conference at Paris. Austria, Great Britain, Prus- 
sia, and Russia set about the reconstruction of Europe. 
The victim was at first excluded from their councils, but 
the skill of Talleyrand opened the door of the council 
chamber to France. These five powers proceeded to re- 
dress the balance, and Alexander of Russia, in language 
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which sounds strangely familiar to us of the present, 
argued that the outcome of the war was to be not only 
the liberation of France, but the universal triumph of 
“the sacred rights of humanity.” “To attain this it 
would be necessary, ‘after having attached the nations 
to their government by making these incapable of acting 
save in the greatest interests of their subjects, to fix the 
relations of the States amongst each other on more pre- 
cise rules, and such as it is to their interest to respect.’ ” 

A general treaty was to form a basis of the relations 
of the States composing the “European Confederation,” 
and although “it was no question of realizing the dream 
of universal peace, it would attain some of its results if, 
at the conclusion of the general war, it were possible to 
establish on clear principles the prescriptions of the 
rights of nations.” 

And in both the form of question and answer, which 
sounds but of yesterday, the Autocrat of all the Russians 
continued : “Why could not one submit to it the positive 
rights of nations insert the obligation of never 
beginning war until all the resources which the media- 
tion of a third party could offer have been exhausted, 
having by this means brought to light the respective 
grievances and tried to remove them? It is on such 
principles as these that one could proceed to a general 
pacification and give birth to a league of which the stip- 
ulations would form, so to speak, a new code of the law 
of nations, which, sanctioned by the greater part of the 
nations of Europe, would without difficulty become the 
immutable rule of the cabinets, while those who should 
try to infringe it would risk bringing upon themselves 
the forces of the new union.” 

Such is the origin of the Holy Alliance, drafted by 
Alexander I of Russia, approved in first instance by the 
Emperor of Austria, the King of Prussia; proclaimed 
on September 26, 1815, at a great review of the allied 
troops on the Champ des Vertus, near Paris. To the 
treaty or declaration of the Holy Alliance the name of 
every European sovereign, with the exception of the 
Pope, the Ottoman Empire, and Great Britain, are sub- 
sequently appended. 

Mr. W. A. Phillips, a leading authority on this sub- 
ject, and whose masterly work on the “Confederation of 
Europe,” issued in the first month of 1914, was at the 
disposal of statesmen of that day, says: 


In popular parlance, which has found its way into the lan- 
guage of serious historians, the “Holy Alliance” soon became 
synonymous with the combination of the great powers by 
whom Europe was ruled in concert during the period of the 
congresses, and associated with the policy of reaction which 
gradually dominated their counsels. For the understanding 
of the inner history of the diplomacy of this period, how- 
ever, a clear distinction must be drawn between the Holy 
Alliance and the Grand, or Quadruple (Quintuple), Alliance. 
The Grand Alliance was established on definite treaties con- 
cluded for definite purposes, of which the chief was the 
preservation of peace on the basis of the territorial settle- 
ment of 1815. The Holy Alliance was a general treaty— 
hardly indeed a treaty at all—which bound its signatories 
te act on certain vague principles for no well-defined end; 
and in its essence it was so far from necessarily reactionary 
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that the emperor Alexander at one time declared that it in- 
volyed the grant of liberal constitutions by princes to their 
subjects. Its main significance was due to the persistent 
efforts of the Tsar to make it the basis of the “universal 
union,” or general confederation of Europe, which he wished 
to substitute for the actual committee of the great powers, 
efforts which were frustrated by the vigorous diplomacy of 
Castlereagh, acting as the mouthpiece of the British Govern- 
ment, 
The Issue of the Hour 


We have just emerged from a great war, in which the 
most powerful of European States—certainly, from the 
military point of view, the most powerful State of the 
world—deliberately attempted to impose its domination, 
its culture, its conception of liberty, upon the rest of the 
world. This war had been foreseen. To the Triple Alli- 
ance, which included Germany; its satellite, Austria- 
Hungary, and its questionable ally, Italy, three other 
powers—France, Great Britain, and Russia—opposed 
the Triple Entente. The assassination of the heir ap- 
parent to the throne of Austria-Hungary and his mor- 
ganatic wife by a subject of that monarchy, although of 
Serbian race, led Austria-Hungary to incriminate Ser- 
bia, and, alleging a lack of compliance with an ulti- 
matum demanding an acceptance within forty-eight 
hours, Austria-Hungary declared war against Serbia on 
July 28, 1914, although that little country offered to 
submit the outstanding dispute to arbitration. 

Russia espoused the cause of its Slav neighbor; Ger- 
many appeared in shining armor at the side of its ally, 
and declared war against Russia on the Ist of August. 
On the 3d of August Germany declared war against 
France without any aggressive action on the part of that 
country, invaded Luxemburg and Belgium, whose neu- 
trality it had promised to preserve, because of which 
Great Britain declared war against Germany of the 4th 
of August, and little by little the world was at war. 

The German army, rushing through Luxemburg, 
rushing through Belgium, in its effort to strike at the 
very throat of France, unprepared for an attack through 
these neutral countries, was checked at the Marne, on the 
ever-memorable sixth day of September, 1914: 


Who knows (said Duruy, writing in 1873, when his de- 
voted country lay prostrate at the feet of Bismarck), who 
knows but that the broken sword, left in our hands after a 
sudden misfortune, may not one day be required to defend 
universal liberty against brutal ambitions? 


And “France has at least,” he added, “the right to re- 
member that she succeeded three times in arresting or 
breaking a menacing power, that of Charles V, of Philip 
II, and of Ferdinand of Austria.” 

An armistice was accorded Germany, at her own re- 
quest, on November 11, 1918, and the world is slowly 
emerging from the shadow of German domination. 


The power of Prussia had indeed been broken. How 


is the balance of power to be restored and maintained ? 
mm q ee ° 
The conference at Paris proposed a League of Nations, 
which at present seems to be a military and economic 
alliance of the four great powers. 
Posterity can alone tell. 


Will it succeed ? 
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THE PERMANENT COURT OF INTER- 
NATIONAL JUSTICE 


Protocol, Statute, and Optional Clause 


[In the September-October, 1920, number of the Apyvocat! 
or Peace the project for a Permanent Court of Justice was 
printed in the form in which it went to the Council of the 
League from the Advisory Committee of Jurists. Herewith 
is an authoritative copy of the project as finally adopted by 
the League at the Geneva meeting, December 13, 1920. 


Protocol of Signature 


The members of the League of Nations, through the under- 
signed, duly authorized, declare their acceptance of the ad- 
joined Staiuce of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, which was approved by a unanimous vote of the 
Assembly of the League on the 13th December, 1920, at 
Geneva. 

Consequently, they hereby declare that they accept the 
jurisdiction »f the court in accordance with the terms and 
subject to the conditions of the above-mentioned statutes. 

The present protocol, which has been drawn up in accord- 
ance with the decision taken by the Assembly of the League 
of Nations on the 13th December, 1920, is subject to ratifica- 
tion. Each power shall send its ratification to the Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations; the latter shall take the 
necessary steps to notify such ratification to the other 
signatory powers. The ratification shall be deposited in the 
archives of the Secretariat of the League of Nations. 

The said protocol shall remain open for signature by the 
members of the League of Nations and by the States men- 
tioned in the Annex to the Covenant of the League. 

The statute of the court shall come into force as provided 
in the above-mentioned decision. 

Executed at Geneva, in a single copy, the French and 
Ienglish texts of which shall both be authentic. 

16th December, 1920. 


Optional Clause 


The undersigned, being duly authorized, thereto, further 
declare, on behalf of their government, that, from this date, 
they accept as compulsory, ipso facto and without special 
convention, the jurisdiction of the court in conformity with 
Article 36, paragraph 2, of the statute of the court, under 
the following conditions : 


Statute 


FOR 


PERMANENT COURT OF INTERNATIONAL 
JUSTICE 


THE 


PROVIDED FOR BY 
ARTICLE 14 OF THE COVENANT OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


ARTICLE 1 


A Permanent Court of International Justice is hereby es- 
tablished, in accordance with Article 14 of the Covenant of 
the League of Nations. This Court shall be in addition to 
the Court of Arbitration organized by the Conventions of 
The Hague of 1899 and 1907, and to the special Tribunals 
of Arbitration to which States are always at liberty to sub- 
mit their disputes for settlement. 


CHAPTER I 
Organization of the Court 


ARTICLE 2 


The Permanent Court of International Justice shall be 
composed of a body of independent judges, elected regardless 
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of their nationality from amongst persons of high moral 
character, who possess the qualifications required in their 
respective countries for appointment to the highest judicial 
ottices, or are jurisconsults of recognized competence in inter- 
national law. 

ARTICLE 3 


The Court shall consist of fifteen members: eleven judges 
and four deputy-judges. The number of judges and deputy- 
judges may hereafter be increased by the Assembly, upon 
the proposal of the Council of the League of Nations, to a 
total of fifteen judges and six deputy-judges. 


ARTICLE 4 


The members of the Court shall be elected by the Assembly 
and by the Council from a list of persons nominated by the 
national groups in the Court of Arbitration, in accordance 
with the following provisions. 

In the case of members of the League of Nations not repre- 
sented in the Permanent Court of Arbitration, the lists of 
candidates shall be drawn up by national groups appointed 
for this purpose by their Governments under the same con- 
ditions as those prescribed for members of the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration by Article 44 of the Convention of The 
Hague of 1907, for the pacific settlement of international 
disputes. 

ARTICLE 5 


At least three months before the date of the election, the 
Secretary-General of the League of Nations shall address a 
written request to the members of the Court of Arbitration 
belonging to the States mentioned in the Annex to the 
Covenant or to the States which join the League subse- 
quently, and to the persons appointed under paragraph 2 
of Article 4, inviting them to undertake, within a given time, 
by national groups, the nomination of persons in a position 
to accept the duties of a member of the Court. 

No group may nominate more than four persons, not more 
than two of whom shall be. of their own nationality. In 
no case must the number of candidates nominated be more 
than double the number of seats to be filled. 


ARTICLE 6 


Before making these nominations, each national group is 
recommended to consult its Highest Court of Justice, its 
Legal Faculties and Schools of Law, and its National 
Academies and national sections of International Academies 
devoted to the study of law. 


ARTICLE 7 


The Secretary-General of the League of Nations shall pre- 
pare a list in alphabetical-order of all the persons thus 
nominated. Save as provided in Article 12, paragraph 2, 
these shall be the only persons eligible for appointment. 

The Secretary-General shall submit this list to the As- 
sembly and to the Council. 


ARTICLE 8 


The Assembly and the Council shall proceed independently 
of one another to elect, firstly the judges, then the deputy- 
judges. 


ARTICLE 9 


At every election, the electors shall bear in mind that not 
only should all the persons appointed as members of the 
Court possess the qualifications required, but the whole body 
also should represent the main forms of civilization and the 
principal legal systems of the world. 


ARTICLE 10. 


Those candidates who obtain an absolute majority of 
votes in the Assembly and in the Council shall be considered 
aus elected. 

In the event of more than one national of the same mem- 
ber of the League being elected by the votes of both the 
Assembly and the Council, the eldest of these only shall be 
considered as elected. 
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ARTICLE 11 


If, after the first meeting held for the purpose of the 
election, one or more seats remain to be filled, a second, and, 
if necessary, a third meeting shall take place. 


ARTICLE 12 


If, after the third meeting, one or more seats still remain 
unfilled, a joint conference consisting of six members, three 
appointed by the Assembly and three by the Council, may 
be formed, at any time, at the request of either the Assembly 
or the Council, for the purpose of choosing one name for 
each seat still vacant, to submit to the Assembly and the 
Council for their respective acceptance. 

If the conference is unanimously agreed upon any person 
who fulfills the required conditions, he may be included in 
its list, even though he was not included in the list of 
nominations referred to in Articles 4 and 5, 

If the joint conference is satisfied that it will not be 
successful in procuring an election, those members of the 
Court who have already been appointed shall, within a 
period to be fixed by the Council, proceed to fill the vacant 
seats by selection from amongst those candidates who have 
obtained votes either in the Assembly or in the Council. 

In the event of an equality of votes amongst the judges, 
the eldest judge shall have a casting vote. 


ARTICLE 15 


The members of the Court shall be elected for nine years. 

They may be re-elected. 

They shall continue to discharge their duties until their 
places have been filled. Though replaced, they shall finish 
any cases which they may have begun. 


ARTICLE 14 


Vacancies which may occur shall be filled by the same 
method as that laid down for the first election. A member 
of the Court elected to replace a member whose period of 
appointment had not expired will hold the appointment for 
the remainder of his predecessor’s term. 


ARTICLE 15 


Deputy-judges shall be called upon to sit in the order laid 
down in a list. 

This list shall be prepared by the Court and shall have 
regard, firstly, to priority of election and, secondly, to age. 


ARTICLE 16 


The ordinary members of the Court may not exercise any 
political or administrative function. This provision does not 
apply to the deputy-judges except when performing their 
duties on the Court. 

Any doubt on this point is settled by the decision of the 
Court. 

ARTICLE 17 


No member of the Court can act as agent, counsel, or ad- 
vocate in any case of an international nature. This pro- 
vision only applies to the deputy-judges as regards cases in 
which they are called upon to exercise their functions on the 
Court. 

No member may participate in the decision of any case in 
which he has previously taken an active part, as agent, 
counsel, or advocate for one of the contesting parties, or as 
a member of a national or international Court, or of a Com- 
mission of Inquiry, or in any other capacity. 

Any doubt on this point is settled by the decision of the 
Court. 

ARTICLE 18 


A member of the Court cannot be dismissed unless, in the 
unanimous opinion of the other members, he has ceased to 
fulfil the required conditions. 

Formal notification thereof shall be made to the Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations by the Registrar. 

This notification makes the place vacant. 
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ARTICLE 19 


The members of the Court, when engaged on the business 
of the Court, shall enjoy diplomatic privileges and immu- 
nities. 

ARTICLE 20 


Every member of the Court shall, before taking up his 
duties, make a solemn declaration in open Court that he will 
exercise his powers impartially and conscientiously. 


ARTICLE 21 


The Court shall elect its President and Vice-President for 
three years; they may be re-elected. 

It shall appoint its Registrar. 

The duties of Registrar of the Court shall not be deemed 
incompatible with those of Secretary-General of the Perma- 
nent Court of Arbitration. 


ARTICLE 22 


The seat of the Court shall be established at The Hague. 

The President and Registrar shall reside at the seat of 
the Court. 

ARTICLE 258 

A session of the Court shall be held every year. 

Unless otherwise provided by rules of Court, this session 
shall begin on the 15th of June, and shall continue for so 
long as may be deemed necessary to finish the cases on the 
list. 

The President may summon an extraordinary session of 
the Court whenever necessary. 


ARTICLE 24 


If, for some special reason, a member of the Court con- 
siders that he should not take part in the decision of a par- 
ticular case, he shall so inform the President. 

If the President considers that for some special reason one 
of the members of the Court should not sit on a particular 
case, he shall give him notice accordingly. 

If in any such case the member of the Court and the Presi- 
dent disagree, the matter shall be settled by the decision of 
the Court. 

ARTICLE 25 


The full Court shall sit except when it is expressly pro- 
vided otherwise. 

If eleven judges cannot be present, the number shall be 
made up by calling on deputy-judges to sit. 

If, however, eleven judges are not available, a quorum of 
nine judges shall suffice to constitute the Court. 


ARTICLE 26 


Labour cases, particularly cases referred to in Part XIII 
(Labour) of the Treaty of Versailles and the corresponding 
portions of the other Treaties of Peace, shall be heard and 
determined by the Court under the following conditions: 

The Court will appoint every three years a special cham- 
ber of five judges, selected so far as possible with due regard 
to the provisions of Article 9. In addition, two judges shall 
be selected for the purpose of replacing a judge who finds 
it impossible to sit. If the parties so demand, cases will be 
heard and determined by this chamber. In the absence of 
any such demand, the Court will sit with the number of 
judges provided for in Article 25. On all occasions the 
judges will be assisted by four technical assessors sitting 
with them, but without the right to vote, and chosen with a 
view to ensuring a just representation of the competing in- 
terests. 

If there is a national of one only of the parties sitting as 
a judge in the chamber referred to in the preceding para- 
graph, the President will invite one of the other judges to 
retire in favour of a judge chosen by the other party in ac- 
cordance with Article 31. 

The technical assessors shall be chosen for each particular 
ease in accordance with rules of procedure under Article 30 
from a list of “Assessors for Labour cases” composed of two 
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persons nominated by each member of the League of Nations 
and an equivalent number nominated by the Governing Body 
of the Labour Office. The Governing Body will nominate, 
as to one half, representatives of the workers, and as to 
one half, representative of employers from the list referred 
to in Article 412 of the Treaty of Versailles and the corre- 
sponding Articles of the other Treaties of Peace. 

In Labour cases the International Labour Office shall be 
at liberty to furnish the Court with all relevant information, 
and for this purpose the Director of that Office shall receive 
copies of all the written proceedings. 


ARTICLE 27 


Cases relating to transit and communications, particularly 
cases referred to in Par. XII (Ports, Waterways, and Rail- 
ways) of the Treaty of Versailles and the corresponding por- 
tions of the other Treaties of Peace shall be heard and de- 
termined by the Court under the following conditions: 

The Court will appoint every three years a special cham- 
ber of five judges, selected so far as possible with due re- 
gard to the provisions of Article 9. In addition, two judges 
shall be selected for the purpose of replacing a judge who 
finds it impossible to sit. If the parties so demand, cases 
will be heard and determined by this chamber. In the ab- 
sence of any such demand, the Court will sit with the num- 
ber of judges provided for in Article 25. When desired by 
the parties or decided by the Court, the judges will be as- 
sisted by four technical assessors sitting with them, but 
without the right to vote. 

If there is a national of one only of the parties sitting as 
a judge in the chamber referred to in the preceding para- 
graph, the President will invite one of the other judges to 
retire in favour of a judge chosen by the other party in ac- 
cordance with Article 31. 

The technical assessors shall be chosen for each particular 
case in accordance with rules of procedure under Article 50 
from a list of “Assessors for Transit and Communications 
cases” composed of two persons nominated by each member 
of the League of Nations. 


ARTICLE 28 


The special chambers provided for in Articles 26 and 27 
may, With the consent of the parties to the dispute, sit else- 
where than at The Hague. 


ARTICLE 29 


With a view to the speedy despatch of business, the Court 
shall form annually a chamber composed of three judges 
who, at the request of the contesting parties, may hear and 
determine cases by summary procedure, 


ARTICLE 30 


The Court shall frame rules for regulating its procedure. 
In particular, it shall lay down rules for summary pro- 
cedure. 

ARTICLE 31 


Judges of the nationality of each contesting party shall 
retain their right to sit in the case before the Court. 

If the Court includes upon the Bench a judge of the na- 
tionality of one of the parties only, the other party may 
select from among the deputy-judges a judge of its nation- 
ality, if there be one. If there should not be one, the party 
may choose a judge, preferably from among those persons 
who have been nominated as candidates as provided in 
Articles 4 and 5. 

If the Court includes upon the Bench no judge of the na- 
tionality of the contesting parties, each of these may proceed 
to select or choose a judge as provided in the preceding 
paragraph. 

Should there be several parties in the same interest, they 
shall, for the purpose of the preceding provisions, be reck- 
oned as one party only. Any doubt upon this point is settled 
by the decision of the Court. 

Judges selected or chosen as laid down in paragraphs 2 
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and 3 of this Article shall fulfill the conditions required by 
Articles 2, 16, 17, 20, 24 of this Statute. They shall take 
part in the decision on an equal footing with their colleagues. 


ARTICLE 32 


The judges shall receive au annual indemnity to be deter- 


mined by the Assembly of the League of Nations upon the 


proposal of the Council. This indemnity must not be de 
creased during the period of a judge’s appointment. 

The President shall receive a special grant for his period 
of office, to be fixed in the same way. 

The Vice-President, judges, and deputy-judges shall re 
ceive a grant for the actual performance of their duties, to 
be fixed in the same way. 

Traveling expenses incurred in the performance of their 
duties shall be refunded to judges and deputy-judges who 
do not reside at the seat of the Court. 

Grants due to judges selected or chosen as provided in 
Article 31 shall be determined in the same way. 

The salary of the Registrar shall be decided by the Coun- 
cil upon the proposal of the Court. 

The Assembly of the League of Nations shall lay down, on 
the proposal of the Council, a special regulation fixing the 
conditions under which retiring pensions may be given to the 
personnel of the Court. 


ARTICLE 33 


The expenses of the Court shall be borne by the League of 
Nations, in such a manner as shall be decided by the Assem- 
bly upon the proposal of the Council. 


CHAPTER II 


Competence of the Court 


ARTICLE 34 


Only States or members of the League of Nations can be 
parties in cases before the Court. 


ARTICLE 35 


The Court shall be open to the members of the League and 
also to States mentioned in the Annex to the Covenant. 

The conditions under which the Court shall be open to 
other States shall, subject to the special provisions con- 
tained in treaties in force, be laid down by the Council, but 
in no case shall such provisions place the parties in a posi- 
tion of inequality before the Court. 

When a State which is not a member of the League of 
Nations is a party to a dispute, the Court will fix the amount 
which that party is to contribute towards the expenses of 
the Court. 

ARTICLE 36 


The jurisdiction of the Court comprises all cases which 
the parties refer to it and all matters specially provided for 
in Treaties and Conventions in force. 

The members of the League of Nations and the States 
mentioned in the Annex to the Covenant may, either when 
signing or ratifying the protocol to which the present Statute 
is adjoined, or at a later moment, declare that they recog- 
nize as compulsory ipso facto and without special agreement, 
in relation to any other member or State accepting the same 
obligation, the jurisdiction of the Court in all or any of the 
classes of legal disputes concerning : 

(a) The interpretation of a Treaty. 

(b) Any question of International Law. 

(c) The existence of any fact which, if established, would 
constitute a breach of an international obligation. 

(d) The nature or extent of the reparation to be made for 
the breach of an international obligation. 

The declaration referred to above may be made uncondi- 
tionally or on condition of reciprocity on the part of several 
or certain members or States, or for a certain time. 

In the event of a dispute as to whether the Court has jur- 
isdiction, the matter shall be settled by the decision of the 
Court. 
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ARTICLE 37 


When a treaty or convention in force provides for the ref- 
erence of a matter to a tribunal to be instituted by the 
League of Nations, the Court will be such tribunal. 


ARTICLE 38 


The Court shall apply: 

1. International conventions, whether general or particu- 
lar, establishing rules expressly recognized by the contesting 
States; 

2. International custom, as evidence of a general practice 
accepted as law; 

3. The general principles of law recognized by civilized 
nations ; 

4. Subject to the provisions of Article 59, judicial decis- 
ions and the teachings of the most highly qualified publicists 
of the various nations, as subsidiary means for the determi- 
nation of rules of law. 

This provision shall not prejudice the power of the Court 
to decide a case er «quo et bono, if the parties agree thereto. 


CHAPTER III 
Procedure 
ARTICLE 39 


The official languages of the Court shall be French and 
English. If the parties agree that the case shall be con- 
ducted in French, the judgment will be delivered in French. 
If the parties agree that the case shall be conducted in Eng- 
lish, the judgment will be delivered in English. 

In the absence of an agreement as to which language shall 
be employed, each party may, in the pleadings, use the 
language which it prefers; the decision of the Court will be 
given in French and English. In this case the Court will at 
the same time determine which of the two texts shall be 
considered as authoritative. 

The Court may, at the request of the parties, authorize 
a language other than French or English to be used. 


ARTICLE 40 


Cases are brought before the Court, as the case may be, 
either by the notification of the special agreement, or by a 
written application addressed to the Registrar. In either 
case the subject of the dispute and the contesting parties 
must be indicated. 

The Registrar shall forthwith communicate the application 
to all concerned. 

He shall also notify the members of the League of Nations 
through the Secretary-General. 


ARTICLE 41 


The Court shall have the power to indicate, if it considers 
that circumstances so require, any provisional measures 
which ought to be taken to reserve the respective rights of 
either party. 

Pending the final decision, notice of the measures sug- 
gested shall forthwith be given to the parties and the 
Council. 

ARTICLE 42 


The parties shall be represented by agents. 
They may have the assistance of Council or Advocates 
before the Court. 
ARTICLE 43 


The procedure shall consist of two parts: written and oral. 

The written proceedings shall consist of the communica- 
tion to the judges and to the parties of cases, counter-cases 
and, if necessary, replies; also all papers and documents in 
support. 

These communications shall be made through the Regis- 
trar, in the order and within the time fixed by the Court. 

A certified copy of every document produced by one party 
shall be communicated to the other party. 
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The oral proceedings shall Consist of the hearing before 
the Court of witnesses, experts, agents, counsel, and advo 
cates, 

ARTICLE 44 


For the service of all notices upon persons other than tie 
agents, counsel, and advocates, the Court shall apply direct 
to the Government of the State upon whose territory the 
notice has to be served. 

The same provisions shall apply whenever steps are to be 
taken to procure evidence on the spot. 


ARTICLE 45 


The hearing shall be under the control of the President or, 
in his absence, of the Vice-President; if both are absent, the 
senior judge shall preside. 


ARTICLE 46 


The hearing in Court shall be public, unless the Court 
shall decide otherwise, or unless the parties demand that the 
publie be not admitted. 


ARTICLE 47 


Minutes shall be made at each hearing, and signed by the 
Registrar and the President. 
These minutes shall be the only authentic record. 


ARTICLE 48 


The Court shall make orders for the conduct of the case, 
shall decide the form and time in which each party must 
conclude its arguments, and make all arrangements con- 
nected with the taking of evidence. 


ARTICLE 49 


The Court may, even before the hearing begins, call upon 
the agents to produce any document, or to supply any ex- 
planations. Formal note shall be taken of any refusal. 


ARTICLE 50 


The Court may, at any time, entrust any individual, body, 
bureau, commission or other organization that it may select, 
with the task of carrying out an enquiry or giving an expert 
opinion. 

ARTICLE 51 


During the hearing any relevant questions are to be put 
to the witnesses and experts under the conditions laid down 


by the Court in the rules of procedure referred to in 
Article 30. 
ARTICLE 52 
After the Court has received the proofs and evidence 


within the time specified for the purpose, it may refuse to 
accept any further oral or written evidence that one party 
may desire to present unless the other side consents. 


ARTICLE 53 


Whenever one of the parties shall not appear before the 
Court, or shall fail to defend its case, the other party may 
call upon the Court to decide in favor of his claim. 

The Court must, before doing so, satisfy itself, not only 
that it has jurisdiction in accordance with Articles 36 and 37, 
but also that the claim is well founded in fact and law. 


ARTICLE 54 


When, subject to the control of the Court, the agents, 
advocates, and counsel have completed their presentation of 
the case, the President shall declare the hearing closed. 

The Court shall withdraw to consider the judgment. 

The deliberations of the Court shall take place in private 
and remain secret. 








ARTICLE DD 


All questions shall be decided by a majority of the judges 
present at the hearing. ; 

In the event of an equality of votes, the President or his 
deputy shall have a easting vote. 


ARTICLE 5) 


3 
The judgment shall state the reasons on which it is based. 
It shall contain the names of the judges who have taken 

part in the decision. 


ARTICLE 57 


If the judgment does not represent in whole or in part the 
unanimous opinion of the judges, dissenting judges are en- 
titled to deliver a separate opinion. 


ARTICLE 58 


The judgment shall be signed by the President and by the 
Registrar. It shall be read in open Court, due notice having 
been given to the agents. 


ARTICLE 59 


The decision of the Court has no binding force except be- 
tween the parties and in respect of that particular case. 


ARTICLE 60 


The judgment is final and without appeal. In the event 
of dispute as to the meaning or scope of the judgmenr, the 
Court shall construe it upon the request of any party. 


ARTICLE 61 


An application for revision of a judgment can be made 
only when it is based upon the discovery of some fact of 
such a nature as to be a decisive factor, which fact was, 
when the judgment was given, unknown to the Court and 
also to the party claiming revision, always provided that 
such ignorance was not due to negligence. 

The proceedings for revision will be opened by a judgment 
of the Court expressly recording the existence of the new 
fact, recognizing that it has such a character as to lay the 
case open to revision, and declaring the application admis- 
sible on this ground. 

The Court may require previous compliance with the 
terms of the judgment before it admits proceedings in re 
vision. 

The application for revision must be made at latest within 
six months of the discovery of the new fact. 

No application for revision may be made after the lapse 
of ten years from the date of the sentence. 


ARTICLE 62 


Should a State consider that it has an interest of a legal 
nature which may be affected by the decision in the case. it 
may submit a request to the Court to be permitted to inter- 
vene as a third party. 

It will be for the Court to decide upon this request. 


ARTICLE 638 


Whenever the construction of a convention to which States 
other than those concerned in the case are parties is in ques- 
tion, the Registrar shall notify all such States forthwith. 

Every State so notified has the right to intervene in the 
proceedings; but if it uses the right, the construction given 
by the judgment will be equally binding upon it. 


ARTICLE 64 


Unless otherwise decided by the Court, each party shall 
bear its own costs. 


ADVOCATE OF PEACE 


GERMANY’S REPARATION AGREED 
UPON BY ALLIES 


The night before the conference of premiers, sitting as the 
Supreme Council in Paris, formally agreed upon the amount 
that Germany is to pay as “reparation” for injuries inflicted 
during the war, the British Vrime Minister dined with 
friends, including journalists of eminence, and he was in a 
communicative mood. Mr. James, of the New York Times, 
reports him as saying: 

All the allied nations are agreed that Germany must pay 
her indemnity by exports. All the allied nations are agreed 
they do not want German exports. 

France thinks England should take German exports and 
enable Germany to pay the reparations with what we would 
owe. We think France stands much more in need of German 
exports than we do. And your own Mr. Harding said he was 
determined on one thing—that Europe should not pay her 
debts to America by sending goods. 

Every nation wants to protect its own industries. Every 
nation wants to collect its debts. Germany has not gold 
enough to pay the Allies. The Allies have not gold enough 
to pay America. And everybody wants to be paid in gold. 

To find the answer to this situation is not only the hardest 
reparation problem, it is the hardest problem of the whole 
world today. 


There is much truth in this diagnosis, and if it is kept in 
mind it is easier to understand why the Allies have been so 
dilatory in defining the broad outlines of an issue which, 
unsettled, has accounted for many post-war complications 
military, political, and economic. That Germany must pay 
something never has been disputed, even by Germans. The 
impasse has arisen because of decided differences between 
France and Great Britain as to the amount to be paid, the 
times of payment, and the form in which payment was to be 
made; and their clashing at times during the diplomatic 
sparring period has come near wrecking the Entente. For- 
tunately, with the coming of M. Millerand to the Presidency 
of France, the tension lessened considerably; and hence, 
when the Council met at Paris on January 24, the chances 
for final agreement were better than they would have been 
had France chosen M. Poincairé as President 

The Council opened with Italy, Belgium, and Japan favor- 
ible to the more lenient British policy, and with all the 
powers profoundly impressed with the fact that adjourn- 
ment without agreement would be a catastrophe playing 
directly into Germany’s hands and contributing to further 
economic unsettlement of Europe and Asia. The French 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. Doumer, presented claims 
that M. Briand could not and did not support and press, so 
Days of discussion and the give- 
and-take of compromise tactics resulted in an agreement, 
arrived at on the 28th, the terms of which we publish here- 
with. The reparations’ note bears the title “An agreement 
between the Allied Powers for the settlement of certain 
questions relating to the execution of the Treaty of Ver- 
It reads: 


absurdly large were they. 


. 


sailles.’ 
Article 1 


For the purpose of satisfying the obligations imposed upon 
her by Articles 231 and 232 of the Treaty of Versailles, Ger- 
many shall, irrespective of the restitution she is to make 
under Article 238 or any other obligation under the treaty, 
pay: 

In addition to the payments mentioned above, Germany 
shall effect restitution in cash of cash taken away, seized, or 
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sequestrated; and also restitution of animals, objects of 
every nature, and securities taken away, seized, or seques- 
trated, in the cases in which it proves possible to identify 
them in territory belonging to Germany or her allies. 

1. Fixed annuities, payable half-yearly in equal parts, as 
follows: (a) Two annuities of 2,000,000,000 gold marks (a 
gold mark is nominally 24 cents) from May 1, 1921, to May 1, 
1923: (b) three annuities of 3,000,000,000 gold marks from 
May 1, 1923, to May 1, 1926; (c) three annuities of 4,000,- 
000,000 gold marks from May 1, 1926, to May 1, 1929; (d) 
three annuities of 5,000,000,000 gold marks from May 1, 1929, 
to May 1, 1932; (e) thirty-one annuities of 6,000,000,000 gold 
marks from May 1, 1929, to May 1, 1963. 

2. Forty-one annuities running from May 1, 1921, equal in 
amount to 12 per cent ad valorem of German exports, pay- 
able in gold two months after the close of each half year. 

In order to insure complete fulfillment of paragraph 
above, Germany will give to the Reparation Commission 
every facility for verifying the amount of the German ex- 
ports and for the establishment of the supervision necessary 
for this purpose. 


» 


Article 2 


The German Government will transmit forthwith to the 
Reparation Commission notes to bearer payable at the dates 
specified in Article 1, paragraph 1, of the present arrange- 
ment. The amount of these notes shall be equivalent to 
each of the half-yearly sums payable under said paragraph. 

Instructions shall be given to the Reparation Commission 
with a view to facilitating realization by the powers which 
so demand the share to be attributed to them in accordance 
with the agreements in force between them. 


Article 3 


Germany shall be at liberty at any time to make payments 
in advance on account of the fixed portion of the sum owing. 

Advance payments shall be applied in the reduction of the 
fixed annuities provided for in the first paragraph of Article 
1. For this purpose, annuities shall be discounted at the rate 
of 8 per cent until May 1, 1923; 6 per cent from May 1, 1923, 
to May 1, 1925; 5 per cent from May 1, 1925. 


Article 4 


Germany shall not directly embark on any credit operation 
outside her own territory without the approval of the Repa- 
ration Commission. This provision applies to the Govern- 
ment of the German Empire, to the governments of German 
States, to the German provincial and municipal authorities, 
and to any companies or undertakings under control of said 
governments or authorities. 


Article 5 


In pursuance of Article 248 of the Treaty of Versailles, 
all the assets and revenues of the empire and of the German 
States shall be applicable to insure complete execution by 
Germany of the provisions of the present arrangement. 

The proceeds of the German maritime and land customs, 
including in particular the proceeds of all import and export 
duties and of any tax subsidiary thereto, shall constitute 
special security for the execution of the present agreement. 

No modification which might diminish the proceeds of the 
customs shall be made in the German customs laws or regu- 
lations without approval of the Reparation Commission. All 
German customs receipts shall be encashed on behalf of the 
German Government by a receiver general of German cus- 
toms, appointed by the German Government with the ap- 
proval of the Reparation Commission. 

In case Germany shall make default in any payment pro- 
vided for in the present arrangement— 

(1) All or part of the proceeds of the German customs in 
the hands of the receiver general of German customs may be 
attached by the Reparation Commission and applied in meet- 
ing the obligations in respect of which Germany has de- 
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faulted. In such case the Reparation Commission may, if it 
thinks necessary, itself undertake the administration and re- 
ceipt of the customs duties. 

(2) The Reparation Commission also may formally invite 
the German Government to proceed to such increases of du- 
ties or to take such steps for the purpose of increasing its 
resources as the commission may think neccessary. 

The forwarding note, dated the 29th, accompanying this 
report, handed to the German representative in Paris for 
transmission to Berlin, was as follows: 

Sir: The Allied Conference which met in Paris from the 
24th to the 29th of January, 1921, has taken the following 
decisions : 

1. As regards the disarmament of Germany, the allied gov- 
ernments have approved the conclusions formulated in the 
note attached hereto. 

2. As regards the question of reparations, the allied goy- 
ernments have unanimously approved the proposals formu- 
lated in that document, also attached hereto. 

The allied governments have on former occasions and 
again today, in consenting to fresh delays in the matter of 
disarmament, had due regard to the difficulties that surround 
the "German Government in the execution of the obligations 
which have resulted from the Treaty of Versailles. They 
have formed the hope that the German Government will not 
place the Allies, who confirm their previous decisions, under 
the necessity ef envisaging the grave situation which will be 
created if Germany persists in failing to meet her obliga- 
tions. 

Qualified delegates of the German Government will be in- 
vited to a meeting in London at the end of February with 
delegates of the allied governments. 


Not until France and Germany ratify this agreement can 
it be said with any certainty that a solution has been gained. 
The first reactions of the German and French people, as re- 
flected in the press, were not surprising, the German organs 
of opinion and pubiicists who were interviewed scoffing at 
the amount of the burden imposed, the French comment be- 
ing grateful for proof that Entente solidarity had been main- 
tained and a basis laid for international finance, which, in 
turn, would help France to compose her own internal fiscal 
strife. 

American comment indicated considerable satisfaction with 
an agreement on any basis, and especially one that in its 
major financial terms agreed so closely with the recommen- 
dations made by the United States at the Peace Conference 
when the treaty terms as to reparation were being defined. 
But American public opinion inclines to consider the terms 
imposed so drastic that they will have to undergo revision 
later; and it also is critical of those sections of the agree- 
ment which we have italicized. They may complicate any 
separate peace settlement with Germany which the United 
States may care to make. Whether the American Govern- 
ment, acting through the President, as an Associated Power 
party to drafting of the Versailles Treaty, will interfere in 
any way with the carrying out of the plan, assuming both 
French and German acceptance of the same, remains to be 
seen, 

GERMANY’S GOVERNMENT SPEAKS 

Addressing the Reichstag, February 1, Dr. Walter Simons, 
the Foreign Minister, said that the government would refuse 
to negotiate on the basis of the decision arrived at at Paris 
and would formulate counter-propositions which are to be 
presented at another conference to be held in London, 
March 1. 
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JAPAN AND THE UNITED STATES 


AMBASSADOR MORRIS DEFINES CRUCIAL ISSUE 


At a luncheon in New York City, January 22, held at the 
University Club, Roland 8S. Morris, Ambassador from the 
United States to Japan, direct from negotiations with 
Japan’s Ambassador to the United States, made an impor- 
tant deliverance, calculated to be educational in its effect 
upon American public opinion. He said: 


The Japanese Government is not complaining because 
Japanese aliens resident in the United States are ineligible 
to American citizenship. 

Nor is the Government of Japan asking for its citizens 
resident among us any greater rights than those conceded to 
other aliens. It accepts and in its own domestic legislation 
has often acted upon the principle that any State has the 
right to impose reasonable restrictions upon the property 
rights of foreigners who chose to live or pursue their eccu- 
pations within its borders. 

May I ask you, therefore, to note in the second place that 
the Government of Japan is not in any way questioning the 
right of our government to pass, subject only to its treaty 
obligations, any legislation it may see fit covering the admis- 
sion or residence of foreigners among us. It is true that by 
the treaty of 1911 Japanese were granted full rights of ad- 
mission to and residence in our country. But this right was 
granted only upon the express understanding that the Jap- 
anese Government would continue voluntarily to limit emi- 
gration as provided in the so-called “gentlemen’s agreement” 
of 1908. 

Immigration Not the Grievance 


In the third place, therefore, may I ask you to note that 
the Japanese Government and people are not clamoring for 
the removal of any of the present restrictions on Japanese 
immigration? On the contrary, the government has shown 
a willingness to examine and correct any of the defects and 
abuses of the existing arrangement. 

What, then, is this much-talked-of “California issue”? Of 
what does Japan complain? Let me try to answer those 
questions. As I have already stated, Japanese aliens are 
ineligible to citizenship under the administrative interpreta- 
tion of our naturalization laws. But personal and property 
rights they have shared equally with other aliens. 

In 1913, however, California devised the plan of classify 
ing aliens on the basis of their eligibility to citizenship, and 
then proceeded to deprive those who were ineligible of cer- 
tain property rights previously enjoyed by all aliens. In 
1920 this legislation was amplified by an initiative-and-refer- 
endum act. Other States are now seriously considering sim- 
ilar legislation, and the people of Japan are fearful lest this 
method may be used not only in property rights, but also in 
personal rights. 


Protest Against Discrimination 


It is against this method that the government and people 
of Japan are most vigorously and earnestly protesting. They 
contend that it is unjust and unfair to pick out a particular 
group of aliens who are under certain political disabilities 
and deprive them of rights which all other aliens are per- 
mitted to enjoy. And the Japanese protest presents to all 
our people this very definite question: In the larger view of 
our relations with the Orient, is it wise thus to classify 
aliens on the basis of their eligibility to citizenship? 

It is not for me to answer this question. The answer must 
be made by the American people, speaking through the rec- 
ognized organs of their government. But it is important 
that we should keep clearly before us just what the issue is, 
so that we may more intelligently determine it in the light 
of the facts and arguments which are being submitted to us. 


SENATOR JOHNSON PROTESTS FOR CALIFORNIA 


This statement provoked Senator Hiram Johnson, of Cali- 
fornia, to the following statement on the 29th. He said: 


, 


From authoritative sources it is stated that the agreement 
between Ambassadors Shidehara and Morris embraces (1) 
an exchange of diplomatic notes defining passport regula 
tions, &c., Which would “tighten up” the present gentlemen's 
agreement relating to exclusion of Japanese from this coun 
try, and (2) a treaty defining the rights of the nationals of 
each country, which will in effect abrogate and destroy the 
alien land laws of the State of California. Stripped of dip 
lomatic camouflage, this means that our representative and 
Japan’s have agreed upon the repeal of the land laws passed 
by the State of California and prohibit the passage of those 
contemplated by many other Western States. Japan has 
ever insisted upon the control of her own people, and, there- 
fore, will not agree to an exclusion treaty, but will enter 
into a so-called gentlemen’s agreement which does not ex- 
clude. The new gentlemen's agreement, notwithstanding its 
additional phases, can be just as loosely administered as the 
present one, and, just as in the case of the present gentle 
men’s agreement, it will be honored more in the breach than 
in the observance. The result will be, under the suggested 
arrangement, if adopted, a continuance of Japanese immi 
gration and increased Japanese population in the West. 

Upon the meager facts now before us, the situation ap 
pears to be this: Japan does not like an American law, and 
Japan protests that law. Resort is had not to American 
courts, but to American diplomats. The protest is deemed 
of sufficient gravity for American diplomats to agree to a 
treaty exactly as desired by Japan. This by a short cut, 
without participation by those most interested, repeals laws 
passed after due deliberation—laws admittedly within the 
jurisdiction of the State passing them, which cannot justly) 
give offense, and upon a subject of paramount importance to 
the present well-being and future existence of the State. Of 
course, a situation of this sort is intolerable, and I think | 
voice the sentiments of California when I say that in every 
legitimate and legal fashion the consummation of such a 
plan will be resisted. 


SECRETARY COLBY REPLIES FOR THE STATE 
DEPARTMENT 
The same day Secretary Colby said: 


My attention has been called this afternoon to a statement 
issued by Senator Hiram Johnson, of California, to the press, 
which proceeds upon a quite erroneous assumption as to the 
trend and purport of the conversations which have been go- 
ing on for some weeks between Ambassador Morris and the 
Japanese Ambassador relative to the so-called California- 
Japanese situation. The Senator is not uninformed as to 
the course these conversations have taken, and I am there- 
fore surprised that he should feel called upon to throw him- 
self into defensive postures against dangers which he de 
scribes, but which, I am informed, he has been assured do 
not present themselves. 

The State Department is charged with the duty of pursu 
ing these important discussions with sober regard to the 
facts, and this it has sought to do with a proper considera- 
tion for every interested point of view. I am not speaking 
in any spirit of criticism of Senator Johnson, with whom | 
have long had the most agreeable and friendly relations; 
but he must know, as a member of the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the Senate, that, even if the fear to which he 
gives expression, that the State Department is moving too 
rapidly in the direction of a treaty, that a treaty can have 
no effect without its submission in due course to the Senate, 
and, under the latter’s practise, its minute examination by 
the Senators committee. 


SENATOR JOHNSON RETORTS 
On January 51 Senator Johnson replied to Secretary Colby, 
as follows: 
The Secretary of State says that my comment upon the 
tentative agreements made by Ambassadors Shidehara and 
Morris is based upon an “erroneous assumption,” and that 


the dangers which I suggest do not present themselves in 
those agreements. My comment was induced by press re- 
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ports purporting to emanate from authentic sources. From 
these I stated a treaty had been tentatively agreed upon 
which in effect repealed the California alien land laws. 

The Secretary of State says in substance this is not so. 
Either the press reports are erroneous or Mr. Colby is mis- 
informed. I am constrained to believe that Mr. Colby is in 
error. 

But a controversy between the Secretary of State and my- 
self as to what is contained in the report of Ambassador 
Morris is of no consequence. The contents of the report are 
all-important. Mr. Colby has the report. The people of the 
West, to whom this subject is of paramount importance, are 
entitled to know what that report contains. 

Yesterday it was discussed at length in Japan. Our people 
should not have to await its details through Japanese news 
channels. It is not sufficient that the representatives from 
California or the Foreign Relations Committee, under a 
promise of secrecy, should finally know what disposition is 
intended to be made of the agricultural lands of California 
and other Western States. The people of these Western 
States are entitled to know it, and entitled to know it now. 

The grave question here is not whether I am right in say- 
ing that a treaty has been presented which in effect repeals 
our alien land laws, or whether Mr. Colby is right in saying 
that no such draft of a treaty has been presented. The mat- 
ter is far beyond any personal controversy. The question is, 
What has been done on the subject in which the West is 
most interested and which most intimately concerns the 
West's future? And the West should be told forthwith. 


JAPAN AND THE ISLAND OF YAP 


Friction between the United States and Japan exists over 
exclusive authority claimed by Japan over the Island of 
Yap, in the North Pacific, under mandate terms laid down by 
the Treaty of Versailles and by supplementary rulings of the 
Supreme Council. It is the contention of the State Depart- 
ment that, though without documentary evidence of the fact 
and formal recognition of the same, President Wilson at the 
Paris Conference stipulated that this island, with its gan- 
glion of cable connections, should not become an exclusive 
possession under a mandate of the League, but should be a 
mutual possession and so administered with respect to in- 
tercommunication of news. This issue became acute at the 
first session of the International Communications’ Confer- 
ence, held in Washington this autumn and winter, and it 
will be one of the first items on the agenda when the confer- 
ence reconvenes, the European delegates having for a time 
been at home consulting with their home governments on 
this and other disputed issues which the prolonged debate 
eaused. Any disposition of Japan or any other powers to 
stand out against a maximum of internationalization of the 
process of interchange of news throughout the world is to be 
stoutly fought by the United States, and in this attitude the 
Department of State has the support of the present con- 
gressional committees of Foreign Affairs, and the position 
will have similar backing in the coming Congress under the 
new administration. Japan, challenging this broad policy 
or showing a disposition to stand on any technicality in com- 
batting the claim of the United States as to the agreement 
made at Paris, would not better her relations with the 
United States. 


A SENATE MOVE FOR INFORMATION 


On February 7 the Foreign Relations Committee of the 
Senate intimated to the Department of State a desire to see 
the text of an agreement between the United States and 
Japan, informally but laboriously worked out during many 
weeks of negotiations between the ambassadors of the two 
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countries sitting in Washington. This proposed compact was 
submitted to Secretary Colby on his return from South 
America, but at this writing it is not known that it has met 
with his or with the President’s approval; and there are 
indications that the whole problem will pass to the next 
Administration for solution. The Senate’s committee in ask- 
ing for a chance to understand the terms of the proposed 
treaty did so with larger national problems in mind, those 
affecting American interests in the Far East and the neces- 
sities of naval construction. 





RUSSIA, ARMENIA, AND THE UNITED 
STATES 


On January 23 Ludwig C. A. K. Martens, unrecognized 
“ambassador” to the United States from Soviet Russia, 
sailed from New York for a Baltic port, having been for- 
mally deported by order of the government. With him were 
his large staff of secretaries, and also a group of Russian 
Communists, also undergoing deportation. His departure 
was the occasion of a demonstration by American sympa- 
thizers, and ere he sailed he made public a formal statement 
to the American people. From it we quote: 


I think that America has made a mistake in declining to 
trade with Russia, and England speedily will take advantage 
of that fact to do business with the Soviet Government. 

In taking leave of the United States I wish to say a word 
of grateful appreciation for the personal kindness and cour- 
tesy which I have received from many Americans in all 
vocations throughout the country. It has been a source of 
constant encouragement to me to find everywhere men and 
women who have not allowed hysterical fears or prejudices 
to move them from their sympathy with the cause which I 
have represented. 

My departure has come as the logical and inevitable con- 
sequence of the policy of the American Government toward 
Soviet Russia. So long as that policy was not declared, so 
long as T could not secure from any responsible official any 
frank expression of that policy, my government was justified 
in keeping me here to strive for the establishment of normal 
political and economic relations between the United States 
und Soviet Russia. 

I have no knowledge of the future plans of the American 
Government, nor can I tell in what direction this policy of 
ignoring the existence of the established government of the 
largest country in Europe will lead. I know that the Soviet 
(;overnment is more firmly established, beyond fear or dan- 
ger of foreign or internal assault, than it was on the day 
when T first approached the American Government on its 
behalf. I know, further, that the industrial and economic 
conditions of the world, not excepting America, are such that 
the resumption of normal economic relations with Russia 
has become an imperative necessity upon all nations. I can 
only say that when the American people are prepared to ap- 
proach this problem the government of the Russian workers 
and peasants will be ready to meet them in a reasonable and 
friendly spirit. 


SECRETARY WILSON’S LETTER 


An interesting addendum to the literature of this contro- 
versy is a letter sent by Secretary of Labor Wilson to the 
counsel of Mr. Martens, from which the following quotation 
is made: 


In the evidence presented to me in the Martens case it 
was clearly shown that a group of men calling themselves 
Communists had set up a military dictatorship in Russia; 
that they had camouflaged it under the name of a dictator- 
ship of the proletariat, seeking to convey the impression that 
it was a dictatorship by the proletariat: that it had by foree 
of arms introduced compulsory labor—in other words, 
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slavery—into Russia; that the proletariat were compelled 
to work at occupations selected for them at meager wages 
and long hours, imposed under the direction of the military 
masters. 

Naturally the sympathy of the administration and of the 
American people, including the workers, goes out to the Rus- 
sian people under such circumstances, just as our sympathies 
go out to the oppressed of all lands, no matter who or what 
the oppressor may be. But these things did not bring Mar- 
tens within the jurisdiction of the Department of Labor. 
The evidence was cumulative and conclusive that the mili- 
tary dictatorship of Russia, calling itself the Soviet Govern- 
ment, was appropriating large sums of money to stir up in- 
surrection by force of arms against the United States Gov- 
ernment. 

It is a novel principle in international law, and one that 
is not likely to be generally accepted, that a newly estab- 
lished military dictatorship in one country may capitalize 
the traditional friendship of another country for its people 
by making a pretense of wanting to establish friendly rela- 
tions with the government at the same time that it is seek- 
ing to destroy it by stirring up insurrection. As long as that 
attitude is maintained by any group in Russia, whether it 
temporarily dominates that country by force of arms or not. 
members of its organization, residents in but alien to the 
United States, will be subject to the deportation laws ad- 
ministered by the Department of Labor. 

Our government is a people’s government. Its basic law 
can be changed whenever the people desire it to be changed. 
by peaceful parliamentary processes. It can be made as 
radical as any one may desire whenever a sufficient number 
of our people are convinced that radicalism is the kind of 
government we need, and by the same process it can respond 
to the needs of conservatism. Yet this is the government 
that the Soviet group in Russia seek to overthrow through 
the fighting force of an aggressive minority which they hope 
to pit against a passive majority. 

TI have taken pains on various occasions to point cut that 
there is nothing in our immigration law that requires the 
deportation of any alien because he believes in. teaches, or 
advocates socialism, communism, syndicalism, a Soviet form 
of government, a dictatorship of the proletariat, abolition of 
property rights, or any other change in our political or social 
structure, provided he seeks to bring about the change by 
the parliamentary process of convincing the people that his 
political and economic philosophy is right. 

But, having established a government with universal suf- 
frage, and consequently the most perfect democracy on earth, 
we will not permit a military despotism in Russia, reimposed 
upon a people but recently relieved from bondage, to stir up 
insurrection among our alien residents, to whom we have 
extended hospitality and opened the doors of hope, even 
though their efforts in that direction are so futile that they 
eause us but slight annoyance. 

The insulting intimation that profitable trade with Russia 
is so important in the American mind that we would permit 
our own institutions to be undermined and destroyed and 
our liberties submerged if we can but have access to that 
trade only reflects the brutal, materialistic conceptions of 
the dominant group in Russia. We have given several illus- 
trations to the world, among them our entrance into the 
recent war, that while we love comfort we hate oppression 
and have a passion for human liberty. 

For these reasons Congress has directed that every alien 
who is a member of an organization that proposes to use 
force to overthrow the United States shall be expelled. The 
traditional friendship between the American and Russian 
people will continue, and when a government exists in Russia 
that seeks to work out Russian destiny in the Russian way 
and leaves us to work out our destiny in our way, there will 
he no desire on the part of the American Government to de- 
port its officers and members as such. 


PRESIDENT WILSON’S LETTER TO THE LEAGUE 


On November 26, 1920, President Wilson received by cable 
from President Hymans. of the Assembly of the League, a 
letter in which he was asked to undertake an effort to bring 


peace between the Armenian Government and the Turkish 
Nationalist forces led by Kemal Pasha. He accepted the 
tender November 30, conditional upon assurances of the 
moral and diplomatic support of the principal powers. In 
cidentally, it may be remarked that prior to this correspond- 
ence Mr. Henry Morgenthau had been designated as the 
person who would be sent to the Near East to act for the 
United States, should the United States, under any plan of 
action, be committed to negotiations with Turkey and Russia. 
No direct reply from the Allies coming, the President on 
January 18 sent a further communication to the League, 
which was made public January 22. The text follows: 


WASHINGTON, January 18, 1921. 


His Excellency Pau HyMANs, 
President of the Assembly of the League of Nations, 
Geneva, Switzerland: 


Your telegram of December 26, 1920, transmitting a mes- 
sage received by the Council from the British Government, 
concerning Armenia, stating that Armenia is reported to be 
under the control of Soviet Russia, and suggesting that the 
President instruct the American High Commissioner at Con- 
stantinople to take up the matter with the allied High Com 
missioners, has been received and read with interest by the 
President, who instructs me to reply as follows: 

The President does not deem it practicable to instruct the 
American High Commissioner at Constantinople to act for 
him in this matter. As was stated in my telegram of De- 
cember 16, 1920, he has chosen the Hon. Henry Morgenthau, 
who has heen prepared to act for him in such steps as may 
be taken. Before instructing him to proceed, however, the 
President has been awaiting the definite assurances and in- 
formation from all the principal powers interested, as re- 
quested in his cable of November 30, 1920, defining the con- 
ditions under which he would endeavor to mediate. 

The message from the British Prime Minister transmitted 
by you on December 26 would seem to indicate the imprac- 
ticability or futility of the President’s addressing himself, 
at least in the first instance, to the Armenians and Kemal- 
ists. The President is inclined to share this view and to feel 
that no solution can be had without first getting at the 
source of the trouble. 

Pending receipt of information and assurances requested 
by the President in his telegram of November 30, 1920, it is 
deemed wise to state the problem as the President views it, 
its causes and possible remedies. It would appear that the 
immediate cause of trouble in Armenia and Turkey has been 
the Treaty of Sévres. Admittedly, this was a difficult ques- 
tion with which to contend, but the treaty was drafted by 
the allied powers, and the trouble has arisen over the failure 
of certain factions to accept this treaty and of the Allies to 
enforce it. This is a question over which the President has 
no control, and measures which he might take or recommend 
in this direction would be dependent upon the hearty co- 
operation and support of the allied powers. 

The British Prime Minister calls attention to the report 
that Armenia is under the control of Moscow, from which it 
appears that another complication has developed. The de- 
pendence of Armenia on Soviet Russia is another situation 
over which the President has no control, and he sees no 
action he could take to free Armenia without the moral and 
diplomatic support of the principal powers which holds 
promise of bringing peace and accord to the contending 
parties. 


Aspects of Russian Problems 


There is bitter distrust and fear of war along all the Rus- 
sian borders. It seems futile to attempt to bring peace to 
the Caucasus, if the result is merely to free the forces there 
engaged for new campaigns on other sectors of this long 
front. The distressful situation of Armenia is but one detail 
of this vast Russian problem, and the President most ear- 
nestly urges his conviction that it is only by a general and 
comprehensive treatment of the whole problem. only by full 
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and generous co-operation of the principal powers, that a 
hopeful approach to the pacification and independence of 
Armenia can be found. 

The attitude of the President toward those now in power 
in Russia has been frequently and clearly expressed. He 
regards the Bolsheviki as a violent and tyrannical minority, 
by no means representing the real desires and purposes of 
the Russian people. But he had never believed that the 
problems raised by this coup d’état could be solved by mili- 
tury action from outside. He now hopes that the recent 
tragical events on the Polish front and in the Crimea have 
convinced all the world that armed invasion is not the way 
to bring peace to the people of Russia. 

The rapidly shifting events of recent months have only 
strengthened his conviction that the Russian revolution, 
beneficent in its main purposes, must be developed to a satis- 
factory conclusion by the Russians themselves. Help may 
from time to time be given from outside and voluntarily 
received, but attempts at military coercion can but end in 
disaster. 

There are elements in the present situation which give 
added hope to projects of pacification. All the world is 
weary of war, and the conviction grows among the peoples 
of all countries that the military method offers very little 
promise of solving the grave problems of reconstruction 
which face us. There is at present no overt civil war in 
Russia. It is now a problem of the relations between Cen- 
tral Russia and the surrounding smaller national groups. 

The unrest and instability along the border are caused by 
bitter and mutual distrust. The struggling new nationali- 
ties, which were formerly part of the Russian Empire, are 
afraid to disarm and return to the works of peace because 
they distrust the Bolsheviki and fear new aggressions. The 
Soviets contend that they are afraid to demobiliZe because 
they fear new attacks. 

The great impediment to peaceful reconstruction in those 
troubled border territories, the imminent danger of new hos- 
tilities, is caused by the utter confusion between offense and 
defense. Unless this distinction can be clearly defined, there 
is not only small hope of peace, but no hope of a clear per- 
ception of who is responsible for new wars. 

It is, therefore, the thought of the President that the 
present moment offers a peculiarly pressing challenge to an 
attempt at general pacification on the Russian borders along 
these lines. Such an attempt seems to the President the 
logical outgrowth—in fact, the only logical development—of 
the request to mediate in the Armenian conflict, and he feels 
bound in conscience once more to call this matter to the 
attention of the associated nations. 


General Action Necessary 


It is obvious to all that these small struggling border 
States will not attack great Russia unless encouraged by 
promise of support from the stronger powers. The Presi- 
dent therefore believes that the sine qua non of an attempt 
at pacification must be a public and solemn engagement 
aumong the great powers not to take advantage of Russia’s 
stricken condition and not to violate the territorial integrity 
of Russia, nor to undertake themselves any further invasions 
of Russia, nor to tolerate such invasions by others. 

Such a public agreement would in effect say to those now 
in power in Russia: 

“You are not menaced from outside. The great powers 
have voluntarily guaranteed you from attack. You can have 
peace if you want it.” 

The responsibility for any new war which might break out 
on the Russian border would then be clearly placed. 

If the principal powers represented on the Council of the 
League find themselves in accord with the President in this 
matter and will assure him of their moral and diplomatic 
support, he will instruct his personal representative, Mr. 
Morgenthau, to proceed at once on his mission. 

NorRMAN H. Davis. 


On February 2 the State Department made public the fol- 
lowing reply to the President’s note: 
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Monsieur da Cunha, acting president of the Council of the 
League of Nations, requests me to forward to you the fol- 
lowing telegram: 

“Please thank Vresident Wilson for his communication re- 
garding Armenia received by Monsieur Hymans on January 
22. I shall have the honor of submitting the views expressed 
therein for the consideration of the Council at its next meet- 
ing. The note has been brought to the knowledge of the 
representatives of the principal allied powers now meeting 
in Paris. The latter have announced that they will shortly 
hold a conference on questions relating to the Treaty of 
Sévres.” 


RUSSIA AND THE UNITED STATES 


To a meeting of the National Civic Federation, held in 
New York on January 10, Acting Secretary of State Davis 
sent a communication in response to queries of that organiza- 
tion as to the policy of the United States toward Russia. 
He said: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
WASHINGTON, January 8, 1921. 
Hon. ALTON B. PARKER, 
President National Civic Federation, 33d Floor, Metro- 
politan Tower, New York City, N. Y. 

Sir: I have before me your letter of November 26, 1920, 
addressed to the Secretary of State, in which you call atten- 
tion to certain criticisms of the Russian policy of the State 
Department made in a “widely published declaration,” and 
in which you ask what ground there is, if any, for these 
statements and request specific answers to all of the points 


raised. I understand that the charges were made by the 
League of Free Nations Association in an open letter ad- 
dressed to the presidential candidates on October 29 and 


widely published as an advertisement in the daily press, 
obviously in the hope of influencing the outcome of the elec- 
tion. Now that the votes have been cast and the results are 
known, I have no objection to replying specifically to the 
charges made in order to rectify the misapprehensions which 
this document suggests. 

After a short introduction emphasizing the great impor- 
tance of the Russian problem in the return to peace and the 
reconstruction problems that now face us, the letter pro- 
pounds five questions. In form they start with certain state- 
ments of what is alleged to be the Russian policy of this 
administration and uniformly end up with the question, “If 
elected, will you support this policy?” This question is a 
specious method of presentation, as the truth or falsehood 
of the assertions made as to the existing policy toward Rus- 
sia is of supreme importance. 

The first paragraph of this questionnaire reads as follows: 

“TI. First. Our recent policy, although never clearly stated, 
has been to refuse to permit relief to be sent to that vast 
portion of Russia which is under the control of the Soviet 
Government. Thousands of Russians, Bolsheviki and non- 
Bolsheviki, are suffering from lack of medical supplies, soap, 
and the common necessities of life. No American has been 
officially permitted to feed a sick Russian child or to send 
medicine to a Russian hospital. If elected, will you support 
this policy?” 


A False Charge 


The first sentence of this paragraph is unqualifiedly false; 
the second sentence is true; the third sentence is somewhat 
ambiguous, but false in its obvious intention. Since the War 
Trade Board regulations in regard to trade with Russia were 
amended on July 8, 1920, it is not true that it has been our 
policy “to refuse to permit relief’ to be sent to Soviet Rus- 
sia. The only restriction maintained by this government on 
export trade with Soviet Russia is the restriction on the 
export of munitions or commodities susceptible of immediate 
military use. For the shipment of commodities under this 
qualification it is necessary to apply for special export 
license. There is no restriction on the export to Russia of 


“medical supplies, soap, and the common necessities of life.” 
no special licenses are needed; none has been applied for. 
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That relatively little of these commodities has been sent is 
due to purely commercial considerations. ‘Two different or- 
ganizations have been carrying on a noisy agitation in this 
matter and asserting that they have been prevented by this 
government from sending medical supplies to Russia. They 
have been informed that no such obstacle exists to such ship- 
ments, but apparently they have no funds to send supplies 
or to pay for their transport. 

The Department of State has taken an intense and con- 
tinual interest in the possibility of arranging for large-scale 
relief work by strong and reputable organizations. The 
difficulties which have stood in the way of any accomplish- 
ments in this matter have been raised, not by this govern- 
ment but by the Soviets, who cannot find in their theory of 
communism any excuse for private philanthropy. Repre- 
sentatives of the large relief organizations, with the know!- 
edge and approval of the Department of State, have visited 
the central Soviet authorities in Moscow in the hope of 
establishing a modus vivendi for such work, but with two 
exceptions have been met by rebuffs. In this matter the ex- 
perience of this government has been identical with that of 
European countries, both those which were associated with 
us in the war and the northern neutrals. The only relief 
work which the Soviet will tolerate is the direct gift of sup- 
plies to the Soviet Government, to be distributed by them as 
their own largess. Quite aside from the question of whether 
this would be politically expedient, it is the opinion of al- 
most all of those experienced in such work that it would be 
impossible to raise funds from private subscription on this 
basis. . 


Jews Undertook Relief 


The two exceptions to this have been, first, the Jewish 
Joint Distribution Committee, which, contrary to the opinion 
of their colleagues, have felt that it was possible to extend 
relief in Soviet Russia on the conditions drawn up by the 
Soviet authorities; and, second, the American Friends Serv- 
ice Committee (Quakers), which has been operating almost 
continuously in Russia on a small scale under British man- 
agement. 

The State Department has taken the position that it could 
not officially encourage the entry into Soviet territory of 
American relief workers so long as the Soviet authorities 
continue to hold as hostages American citizens who are not 
accused of any illegal activity, but its attitude toward relief 
workers has been identical with that toward private busi- 
ness enterprises. Any American citizen who wishes to enter 
Russia on his own responsibility and without a passport can 
do so without any let or hindrance from this government. 
The “official” obstruction to feeding of sick Russian children 
by Americans has come not from this government, but from 
the Soviets. ; 

The second paragraph reads as follows: 

“Second. Under a recent ruling, the State Department 
confiscates the passports of American citizens traveling to 
and from Russia, nor are Americans officially permitted to 
communicate with Russia. An American of Russian descent 
cannot communicate unhindered with his mother in Russia ; 
cannot ascertain whether his relatives are living or dead; 
cannot, if they are in distress, bring them to the United 
States; cannot himself go to their aid. If elected, will you 
support this policy?” 

The first sentence deals with the question of passports. 
In conformity with the order lifting the War Trade Board 
restrictions against trade with Soviet Russia, it has been the 
policy of this department to issue passports to Americans 
wishing to enter Soviet Russia, good for the countries of 
transit. The authors of this paragraph seem to have had no 
idea of the nature of a passport. It is merely a formal and 
engraved adaptation of an official letter of introduction. It 
is addressed to a friendly government or governments, and 
it would not be proper or appropriate for this government 
to give a letter of introduction to the Soviet authorities. 


Passports Are Returned 


There is no possibility of normal passport courtesies be- 
tween governments which are not in diplomatic relations. 


A more recent order has instructed the diplomatic and 
consular officers in countries contiguous to Soviet Russia to 
take up the American passports of such Americans as wish 
to enter Soviet Russia, to be returned to them on their leay- 
ing Soviet territory, as the passports addressed to govern 
ments with which we have diplomatic relations could be of 
no legitimate use to them in Soviet territory, where they 
would have no sense and would offer no protection. No 
hardship is imposed on the Americans wishing to enter Rus- 
sia at their own risk, and the chance of the misuse of Amer- 
ican passports is notably decreased. 

The second sentence of this paragraph involves much the 
same considerations. Postal communications are based on a 
commercial contract and imply solvency on both sides. 
Postal communications with Soviet Russia could not be for- 
mally established without treaty negotiations. ‘That this 
government does not take such steps in order to facilitate 
postal communications cannot be justly construed as a re- 
fusal to permit communications. As a matter of fact, it is 
well known that letters do pass between the two territories. 

An American of Russian descent wishing to communicate 
with his mother in Russia, while it is impossible for this 
government at present actually to help him, is not hindered 
nor interfered with by it. 

It is true that he would probably experience great difti- 
culty in bringing his relatives to the United States. Some 
of the difficulties might be raised by the immigration au- 
thorities of this country or by the Secretary of State in the 
discharge of the trust conferred upon him by the President 
to execute the so-called visé regulations, but past experience 
indicates that they would be small indeed compared to the 
difficulties raised by the Soviet authorities. There is the 
same attempt to mislead in the statement that he “cannot 
himself go to their aid.” If he has the means to travel to 
the Soviet border and is admitted by the Soviet authorities, 
he will not be hindered by this government. 

The third paragraph reads as follows: 

“Third. The United States helped in every way to secure 
the independence of the oppressed Baltic nations of Lith- 
uania, Latvia, and Esthonia, now republics. Secretary 
Colby’s note of August 10 proposed officially to restore Rus- 
sian ‘territorial integrity,’ and with it Russian rule over 
these countries. Hundreds of thousands of Americans of 
Baltic nationality are vitally interested in this proposal. If 
elected, will you support this policy?” 


No interference in Russia 


The statement that this government “proposed officially to 
restore Russian ‘territorial integrity’ and with it Russian 
rule over these countries,” is false. The last sentence, “Hun- 
dreds of thousands of Americans of Baltic nationality are 
vitally interested in this proposal,” appears to have been in- 
tended either as a bribe or as a threat to the presidential 
candidates. 

There is no intention on the part of this government “offi- 
cially to restore” the former boundaries of the Russian Em- 
pire, nor to impose on any of the non-Russian territories the 
rule of the Great Russians. Russia today is in a condition 
of distress, and there is grave danger on all of her frontiers 
of aggression, either directly by foreign States or indirectly 
through the control of these border States. In several of 
these struggling border territories there is a difference of 
opinion as to which group has a right to speak for the “na- 
tionality” involved. It is the conviction of this government 
that these thorny questions cannot now be solved in an er 
parte manner. The Russian people are certainly interested 
in such decisions, and, consistent with its previous action, 
the Department of State in the note of August 10 again 
served notice that it could not be considered as endorsing 
territorial settlements affecting the welfare of the Russian 
people unless a government generally recognized as repre- 
senting them were a party to the adjustment. 

The fourth paragraph reads as follows: 

“Fourth. The United States has at various times helped 
armed intervention in Russia with money, men, and muni- 
tions. It is not now disclosed whether our government is at 
present doing so, Will you, if elected, make a plain dis- 
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closure of the commitments of the United States and a plain 
statement of what they involve?” 

The first statement is true, but official announcement was 
made when the last of our troops was withdrawn from Rus- 
sian territory, and this government is not at present partici- 
pating in any armed action against Soviet Russia, nor is it 
supporting with money, men, or munitions any of the groups 
or parties which are in conflict with the Soviets. The in- 
sinuation in the last question that this government is se- 
cretly committed to intervention in Russia is gratuitous. It 
has no basis whatsoever in fact, and the implied charge that 
such commitments exist is refuted by the well-known policy 
of opposition to intervention maintained for months preced- 
ing the decision of the Supreme War Council to send troops 
to Russia, by our effort to reduce the joint intervention to 
the smallest scope, and to hold to specifically defined and 
limited purposes. The recently published exchange of notes 
between this government and Poland clearly expresses the 
policy of this government. This question is an indication of 
the spirit in which this questionnaire was drawn, which is 
not at all to discover the truth as to whether or not this 
government is secretly committed to such action, but so to 
phrase the question as to prejudge the replies. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

NoRMAN H. Davis, 
Acting Secretary. 





THE UNITED STATES, INTERNATIONAL 
POLITICS, AND THE LEAGUE 


Anglo-American relations have been subjected to “pin 
pricks” of late, and to such an extent that Ambassador 
Geddes left Washington for London on January 15 to advise 
with the British Ministry. He proceeded to Paris as soon as 
he crossed, and advised with the Supreme Council during 
its deliberations, from January 25 on to its adjournment. 
Later, in London, he conferred with Foreign Office and Cab- 
inet officials, and about February 10 took passage for New 
York, having received explicit instructions on mooted issues, 
especially disarmament. 


MR. HARDING ON ANGLO-AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP 


On the 19th a letter from President-elect Harding was 
made public, which it will be important to keep in mind as 
affairs develop. The text follows: 

MARION, OHIO. 
JOHN A, STEWART, Esq., 
The Sulgrave Institution, 3903 Woolworth Building. 
New York City, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Stewart: The labor of uniting into still closer 
amity and understanding the English-speaking peoples of 
the world has a significance of good to all Americans and to 
all nations and races of-the world. 

Destiny has made it a historical fact that the English- 
speaking peoples have been the instrument through which 
civilization has been flung to the far corners of the globe. 
I am impressed not so much by the glory that English-speak- 
ing peoples may take to themselves as by the profound duties 
that God has thrust upon them—duties of being restrained, 
tolerant and just. These duties will find their greatest rec- 
ognition in a united, unshakeable friendship and understand- 
ing and oneness of purpose—not for the exclusion from 
brotherhood of others, but for a better brotherhood flowing 
toward others. 

I believe that when the wisdom of America is summoned 
to assist the world in building a workable, as distinguished 
from a bungling, agreement or association for the prevention 
of war, unity of English-speaking peoples will play no small 
part, not to invade the rights or exclude the fellowship of 
other nations, but to protect and include them. 

Faithfully yours, 


WaRREN G. HarpINna. 
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THE UNITED STATES LEAVES AMBASSADORS’ COUNCIL 


Three agencies, since the signing of the Peace Treaty, 
have been functioning in interpreting the terms of the treaty 
and in enforcing the same—the Supreme Council of the Al- 
lied Powers, the Council of the League of Nations, and the 
Council of the Ambassadors. From the last of these the 
United States formally withdrew January 11, Ambassador 
Wallace explaining the action in the following terms: 


The United States has participated in the meetings of the 
ambassadors principally for the purpose of dealing with 
questions relating to the armistice, and also in order to keep 
covenant with questions relating to treaties, pending action 
in the United States upon them. 

In view of the fact that most of the important questions 
relating to the armistice have been disposed of, and inas- 
much as the Treaty of Versailles has not been ratified by 
the United States, there appears to be no further occasion 
for continuing the American representation in the conference. 

There is no hidden reason for my withdrawal. As is well 
known, my status has been that of an official representative, 
except in certain specific questions which have been handled 
by the conference, such as the negotiation and the signing 
of the treaty with Hungary. Now, after more than 100 
meetings, after practically all the questions in which the 
United States was directly interested have been settled, it is 
meet and proper for America, since she has not ratified the 
treaty, to withdraw her representatives. 


FRANCE,RTHE UNITED STATES, AND THE LEAGUE 


Rene Viviani, one of the French delegation to the meeting 
of the League Assembly at Geneva, in his formal report on 
his mission, rendered January 19, said: 


In several weeks we are going to see what official inter- 
pretation will be given to the pact on the other side of the 
Atlantic. We French are ready to take conciliatory steps 
in good consciences. It cannot be permitted that technicali- 
ties shall separate us from America. I refer to Article X. 
But I believe there is a more fundamental difference. 

Article X is evidently dangerous for honest people, who 
wish no bluff in their relations with other nations. It was 
because of Article X that I opposed the admission of the 
Baltic States and Georgia to the League, because if these 
nations were attacked by the Bolsheviki we would not be in 
a position to give them aid. It may be in America that they 
fear the duty of sending armies to Europe. In given condi- 
tions we can well afford to review Article X. 

But that is not the only point at issue. Even the existence 
of the covenant is threatened. Mr. Harding speaks of an 
association of nations. We speak of the League of Nations. 
Now, if it were only a question of words, it would not be 
important. But it is not merely a question of words. 

There are two conceptions of the League. In the first 
conception the pact has been put at the head of treaties, not 
only preceding the articles of the treaties, but serving as a 
morai preface. There is an appeal to international honor, 
then there is the covenant, and then the articles of the trea- 
ties. The League is tied up to the treaties, so that if the 
League disappears many articles of the treaties disappear. 
What would become of the whole mandate system? 

There is another conception. It is that which Argentina 
manifested at Geneva when she proposed nothing less than 
to destroy the pact. No one else agreed with her. This 
argument is that on one side there exists the treaty, whole 
in itself, and on the other hand the pact, which is something 
else. This is a conception which we cannot accept. 

Be generous. What great work in the history of humanity 
has been achieved in one day? Do not despair of the League. 
It is absurd to say that the League has only to shake its 
finger to save the world from all ills. But wait. Let it 
grow. It will become, little by little, not the supergovern- 
ment we have heard about, not a superparliament, but a 
great moral arbiter. 
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THE ANGLO-JAPANESE TREATY 


On January 13 Ambassador Ishii gave to American news- 
distributing agencies in Paris the text of the 1911 Anglo- 
Japanese Treaty, accompanied by the statement that the 
provision exempting the United States had been inserted 
“solely at the suggestion of Japan.” This disclosure was 
prompted by attacks upon Japan in the United States Senate 
by Senator Reed, of Missouri, and because of the comment 
upon the same by the American press. The text follows: 


The Government of Japan and the Government of Great 
Britain, having in view important changes which have taken 
place in the situation since the conclusion of the Anglo- 
Japanese agreement on the 12th of August, 1905, and believ- 
ing that a revision of that agreement responding to such 
changes would contribute to the general stability and repose, 
have agreed upon the following stipulations to replace the 
agreement above mentioned, such stipulations having the 
same object as said agreement, namely : 

(a) Consolidation and maintenance of general peace in 
the regions of eastern Asia and India. 

(b) Preservation of the common interests of all powers 
in China by insuring the independence and integrity of the 
Chinese Empire and the principle of equal opportunities in 
commerce and industry of all nations with China. 

(c) Maintenance of the territorial rights of the high con- 
tracting parties in the regions of eastern Asia and India and 
the defense of their special interests in said regions. 

Article I. It is agreed that whenever in the opinion either 
of Japan or Great Britain any of the rights and interests re- 
ferred to in the preamble of this agreement are in jeopardy 
the two governments will communicate with one another 
fully and frankly and consider in common the measures 
which should be taken to safeguard those menaced rights 
and interests. 

Article Il. If by reason of an unprovoked attack or ag- 
gressive action, wherever arising on the part of any powers, 
either high contracting party should be involved in war for 
the defense of its territorial rights or special interests men- 
tioned in the preamble of this agreement, either high con- 
tracting party will at once come to the assistance of its ally 
and will conduct the war in common and make mutual peace 
in agreement with it. 

Article III. The high contracting parties agree that nei- 
ther of them will, without consulting the other, enter sepa- 
rate arrangements with another power to prejudice the ob- 
jects described in the preamble. 


Provision Affecting America 


Article IV. Should either high contracting party conclude 
a treaty of general arbitration with a third power, it is 
agreed that nothing in this agreement shall entail upon such 
contracting party an obligation to go to war with the power 
with whom such treaty of arbitration is in force. 

Article V. The conditions under which armed assistance 
would be afforded by either power to the other in the cir- 
cumstances mentioned in the present agreement, and the 
means by which such assistance would be made available, 
will be arranged by the naval and military authorities of 
the high contracting parties, who will from time to time 
consult one another fully and freely upon all questions of 
mutual interest. 

Article VI. The present agreement shall come into effect 
immediately after the date of signature and remain in force 
ten years from that date. In case neither of the high con- 
tracting parties should have notified twelve months before 
the expiration of said ten years its intention of terminating 
it, it shall remain binding until the expiration of one year 
from the day on which either of the high contracting parties 
shall have denounced it; but if or when the date fixed for 
expiration arrives and either ally is actually engaged in war, 
the alliance shall ipso facto continue until peace is concluded. 

In faith whereof the undersigned, duly authorized by their 
respective governments, have signed the agreement and 
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uflixed thereto their seals, done in duplicate, at London, the 
13th day of July, 1911. 


Supplementing this disclosure, Japan’s ambassador to 
France said, in an interview with the representative of the 
Vew York Evening Post: 


This treaty is the only alliance agreement between Eng- 
land and Japan. There is nothing secret about it, and it is 
all contained in the document you have in your hand. Fur- 
thermore, there is in the history of the proceedings leading 
up to the adoption of this treaty in this present form the 
best evidence that there is no ground for talk of war be- 
tween Japan and the United States, which not only is non- 
sensical but criminal. 

I was Vice-Minister of the Foreign Office at Tokyo in 1911 
when this treaty was adopted and am familiar with all the 
details of the negotiations. The United States at that time 
was engaged in the consideration of arbitration treaties with 
various countries. I believe she had already made one with 
Spain and preliminaries for a similar treaty between Amer- 
ica and England then were in progress. Japan realized that 
a renewal of her own alliance agreement with England in 
its previous form of 1905 would be embarrassing to Eng- 
land, in view of the possibility of her making an arbitration 
treaty with America. Because of that realization Japan 
herself suggested the insertion of Article IV, thus voluntarily 
depriving herself of British support in the event of hostili- 
ties between Japan and the United States. 

Do you think for a moment Japan would have made such 
suggestions if she had had the remotest fear of a war with 
America? It is true that was ten years ago; but now, in the 
immediate present, Japan has not availed herself of the 
privilege, after ten years, to end the agreement with Eng- 
land or to ask for the elimination of Article IV or any other 
revision. 

Japan has no more thought of war with the United States 
today than in 1911. 


JAPAN’S INTERPRETATION OF THE TREATY 


Dispatches from Tokio indicate that there is by no means 
general assent in Japan as to the interpretation of the 
Anglo-Japanese Treaty indicated by contemporary British 
comment and by the above statement of Japan’s ambassador 
to Great Britain. The Kokumin, one of the most influential 
of the journals, speaking for this group, says: 

At the time the Anglo-American Treaty was concluded, 
Viscount Kato, the foreign minister, queried London regard- 
ing the effect of the new American treaty on the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance. Sir Edward Grey replied informally that 
Great Britain considered the new treaty within the applica- 
tion of Article 4. Viscount Kato sent a second note request- 
ing a formal statement of the British Government's position 
and stating Japan’s disapproval of the interpretation of 
Article 4 as indicated by Lord Grey’s first reply. London 
virtually ignored Viscount Kato by returning an answer al- 
most identical with the first. There the matter dropped and 
Japan’s assent through silence was taken for granted. If 
we admit the British interpretation of Article 4 the alliance 
has been a dead letter for six years. 


Popular Controversy 


Both in the press and in the legislatures of the nations 
most concerned with renewal or abrogation of this treaty 
the past month has been one of animated discussion, with 
radical differences of opinion shown. Signs point to the 
British Government's postponement of any formal decision 
until after the conference of the premiers and other repre- 
sentatives of the Dominions which is to be held in London 
this spring. Then, not only this grave issue will be met and 
formally answered, but also others involving British policy 
in Asia. 
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IT IS REPORTED 


That out of India’s population of 315,000,000 only 
18,000,000 can read. 


That 809,500,000 coins of all values were minted last 
year, 512,500,000 of them being pennies. 


That the United States is exporting automobiles at 
the rate of a million dollars’ worth a Cay. 


That the population of Brazil is now 30,553,509, more 
than one-fourth that of the United States. 


That automobiles killed 3,808 persons in the United 
States during the last year, according to the Census 
Bureau. 


That Sweden was the first of the signatory States to 
ratify the protocol for the establishment of an Interna- 
tional Court of Justice. 


That two hundred and ninety-six students, represent- 
ing twenty-six foreign countries, are enrolled in the 
University of Michigan this year. 


That exports from France to the United States in 
1920 totaled $461,125,623, as compared with $166,567,- 
398 in 1919, according to the Department of Commerce. 


That at the National Assembly of the Nationalist 
Government in Turkey, held at Angora, January 10, the 
church law of Islam was made subordinate to the law of 
the State. 


That in Switzerland the embroidery industry is facing 
a serious crisis, exports having dropped far below their 
pre-war level, and the watch factories are also shutting 
down because of lack of orders. 


That an aéronautic construction company has been 
founded in Brussels, the Belgian Government supporting 
the scheme with a view to rendering Belgium independ- 
ent of foreign aérial transports. 


That Germany has surrendered 29,453 tons of river 
craft which has been identified by the Reparation Com- 
mission, this being a quarter of the tonnage she has to 
surrender under the terms of the Peace Treaty. 


That on January 14 Holland and Venezuela resumed 
diplomatic relations, which were severed in 1908, be- 
cause of the claims made by Dutch subjects resident in 
Venezuela which the latter country would not meet. 


That from its seals on the Pribilof Islands, killed for 
their skins, the United States Government made in 1919 
over $3,000,000, and that from the same islands the gov- 
ernment gathered in a harvest of 936 blue foxes, whose 
skins were valued at $165,000. 


That the Swiss census, which took place shortly before 
Christmas, shows the smallest increase in the population 
hitherto recorded, this being due to the great exodus of 
foreigners during the war and partly to the fact that 
emigration is again in full swing. 
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That the Commissioner of the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia, in New York City, under date of January 6, 1921, 
transmitted the information that a proclamation was 
issued December 30, 1920, prohibiting the importation 
into Australia of all goods bearing the word “Bosch.” 


That the Finnish Government will recommend to the 
Nobel Prize Committee that a Nobel Prize be given to 
the American Red Cross because “its blessed activities 
materially relieved suffering in the war, served the pur- 
poses of humanity, and promoted mutual solidarity of 
nations.” 


That the republic of Panama has requested the United 
States to re-establish the commission that until last June 
had the task of settling questions in connection with oc- 
cupation of Panamaan lands by the republic of the 
North, such issues in dispute being settled by the arbitral 
decisions of this commission. 


That the volume of tea exported to this country from 
Japan during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, 
amounted to 24,200,000 pounds, this being a decrease of 
about 10,000,000 pounds compared with the preceding 
year, due to the high price of green tea and to the previ- 
ous large imports resulting from speculation. 


That the formal arraignment of American non-Cath- 
olic agencies, conspicuously the Y. M. C. A., by Pope 
Benedict XV, is a sequel to friction between that or- 
ganization and the Knights of Columbus during the war, 
and also arises from plans of American Protestant wel- 
fare organizations to labor continuously in Europe and 
in South America. 


That the English Review of Reviews, made famous 
by the editorship of William T. Stead, a foe of war, has 
passed under the control of Sir Phillip Gibbs, the re- 
nowned war correspondent and man of letters, who is no 
less an opponent of militarism, and who is busy weaving 
the informal Anglo-American entente by his books and 
by his lectures to the two peoples. 


That the Northern Peace Union, Stockholm, which 
has adopted as one of its objects the acceptance of Eng- 
lish as the international language, has published several 
expressions of opinion from chambers of commerce, 
prominent pacifists, and professors of linguistics at the 
different universities concerning this question. In many 
countries, where English was not taught before, it has 
now been introduced in all the schools and training col- 


leges. 


That Herbert Hoover, an alumnus of Leland Stanford 
University, has given to that institution for its archives 
and library a collection of 375,000 volumes, pamphlets, 
and important official records having to do with the 
World War, the same having been collected for him by 
his 1,000 relief agents while at their work in Europe and 
in the Near East. Six thousand volumes cover the com- 
plete and official proceedings of Germany’s war prepara- 
tions. There also is an unequaled collection of docu- 
ments relative to Soviet Russia and Bolshevik control. 
Eleven languages have to be translated to make the 
material accessible to users of English only. 





INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


Tue Rvusstan ConsTITUENT ASSEMBLY, sitting in 
Paris during the last days of January and the first days 
of February, decided to make formal application to the 
governments of Great Britain, France, and the United 
States as the de jure or rightful existing government of 
Russia. Thirty-three of the members of this conference 
were elected members of the Russian Constituent Assem- 
bly by a popular vote in 1917. Overthrow of Kerensky 
and victory of Lenin and the Bolshevist forces led to 
dissolution of the Assembly on January 18, 1918, and 
since then these men have been fugitives from Russia or 
in hiding within their nation. In addition to these 
members of the dissolved Assembly, the Paris conference 
has had in its councils the diplomatic representatives of 
the Kerensky Government, including Boris A. Bakhme- 
teff, who has remained in Washington as a quasi-officially 
recognized representative of Russia, using funds as- 
signed to Russia by the United States authorities at the 
time Kerensky was in power. The elements of Russian 
society represented at this conference include moderate 
socialists, the Cossacks, and the Free Russian party, to- 
gether with “intellectuals” of the Milukoff type. They 
have formally expressed their satisfaction with the policy 
of the United States toward the Bolshevik Government, 
and especially its refusal to be party to any dismember- 
ment of Russia. They declare their intention, if they 
regain political power, to refuse to recognize any and all 
treaties and commercial agreements which the Moscow 
Government may make. They deprecate all armed in- 
tervention in Russian affairs, and they would have the 
blockade lifted. To the extent that this conference truly 
reflects popular sentiment in Russia and in time is in- 
dorsed by the Russian masses, it is significant. Our 
State Department officials steadily issue reports that the 
Bolshevik Government is losing its grip and that power 
is ultimately coming to be held by precisely such a com- 
bination of “moderates” as this Paris group claims to 
represent. 


SIAM HAS WON SURRENDER of extraterritorial jurisdic- 
tion over Americans by Americans in Siam, in a recent 
treaty of commerce and navigation between the United 
States and that kingdom, the right of revocation to be 
surrendered five vears after the treaty comes into force. 
In other respects the treaty follows conventional lines. 
It is another step in the direction of withdrawal by the 
Occidental of an assumed superiority over the Oriental 
and of a distrust of the Asiatic’s sense of equity. Siam 
has had a dynasty unusually liberal and modern for 
many years, and its dynasty has had American advisers 
and framers in matters of its international policy. 


THe FRENCH SocraList PARTY’s CONVENTION at 
Tours, after several days of acrimonious debate, often 
notable for the reversals of former positions by important 
leaders, voted to affiliate with the Third International ; 
which means that Paris has gone to Moscow and sur- 
rendered to Lenine and his distinct class-war policy, 
with its unmodified hostility to the capitalistic State. 
The first important national political reaction to this 
decision of a majority to transform democratic socialism 
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into dictatorial communism occurred on December 30, 
when the House of Deputies, by a vote of 451 to 54, en 
dorsed the ministry, after a fierce debate between thie 
Minister of the Interior, M. Steeg, and Deputy Marce! 
Cachin, the Communist representative in the legislature. 
He used his opportunity to extol Lenine and the Third 
International. Minister Steeg in the of his 
speeches said: “We shall repress any attempt at revolu- 
tion with all possible means at our command. ‘The 
government’s energy will be equal to the audacity of 
M. Cachin’s party.” 


course 


NORWAY’S RELATIVE PROXIMITY TO RusstA lays her 
open to propaganda from that country by Lenine’s 
agents. Economic interests make the Muscovite markets 
valuable as a place where Norwegian-produced commodi- 
ties may be sold. As in Great Britain and the United 
States, there is much pressure from the trading interests 
to get an entry for a large scale of production and ex- 
port: and the Moscow Government, realizing this fact, 
has done its best in Norway, as in Great Britain, to get 
quasi-political recognition in return for trading rights 
and concessions. The Norwegian Government and peo- 
ple have not bitten at this bait. They will sacrifice 
commerce for political and social ideals. But in Nor- 
way, as elsewhere, the Russian Communist propaganda 
is steadily “boring in”; or, to use another figure of 
speech, the conservative and moderate forces of societ\ 
have to face steadily a fire in the rear from home radicals 
while staving off foreign seducers. Moreover, Norway 
is a base for Russian propaganda in other countries, 


FREEDOM OF TRADE between the five Central American 
republics is deemed by Guatemala as one of the best 
modes of unifying the States politically and of bringing 
about that consolidation toward which the governments 
are moving. Consequently Guatemala, to quote that 
State’s representative in Washington, Sefor Julio 
Bianchi, has- 


issued a decree abolishing trade restrictions between Guate- 
mala and the other four Central republics 

Honduras, Salvador, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica. The de 
cree issued by President Herrera, by and with the consent 
of the National Assembly, removes export and import duties 


American 


on all merchandise, excepting liquor and tobacco, moving 


between Guatemala and the other four Central American 
republics. 
These duties have been in effect since 1885 and their 


abolition is regarded by the Unionist Government of Guate- 
mala as a very important step toward the economic and 
political union of the five republics of Central America. 

Guatemala is the first of the Central American republics 
to make such a sweeping removal of trade 
Costa Rica has removed duties on manufactured articles im- 
ported into Costa Rica from the other Central American 
republics, and it is expected by students of the situation that 
virtually all trade restrictions between Central American 
States soon will be abolished. 


restrictions, 


ALBANIAN EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS, reduced to rela- 
tive technical impotency and much pecuniary stringency 
by the rule of the Turk, are to be taken in hand by the 
American Methodist Episcopal Church (North), and 
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this at the request of the Albanian Government. The 
petitioners said : 

We, the members of the Regency and Government of 
Albania, have been deeply moved by the noble sentiments 
of sympathy and benevolent interest which you have ex- 
pressed in behalf of America toward our unfortunate coun- 
try. 

We need college trained and educated teachers for the 
national schools, an educational expert to be an adviser to 
the department of public instruction of the government 
board, and the creation of a model farm and experiment 
station, with scientific instruction in all phases of modern 
agriculture, such as have been developed in America. 

We, the members of the Albanian Government, are pre- 
pared to co-operate in every way possible in providing sites 
of farm land, of buildings, such as we have. They are yours 
and we are your servants. 


PANAMA’S RECENT INSPECTION by President-elect 
Harding included not only the region known as the 
“zone” through which the canal runs and in which it is 
operated ; it also had within its scope the republic proper. 
President-elect Harding had disclosed to him by officials 
of the nation some of the reasons why the United States 
is not popular in that State, and hence he can proceed 
more intelligently with a wise policy toward Panaina. 
In his contact with “zone” officials and with the repre- 
sentatives of the U. S. Army, he seems to have been won 
over to favoring marked extension of the military and 
naval defenses of the canal. Part of this program in- 
volves acquisition of islands lying about fifteen miles out 
at sea and their fortification and armament. Concern- 
ing this “taking” the President of Panama has recently 
formally written : 
PANAMA, October 1, 1920. 
Sefior Don ErRNesTo T. LEFEVRE, 

Secretary of Foreign Relations. 

My ESTEEMED FRIEND: Enclosed I send you a copy, already 
rendered into Spanish, of the note of the 18th inst., which 
the governor of the Canal Zone addressed to me, informing 
me that his government had taken, for the defense of the 
eanal, the islands of Large Remos, Droque, and two more 
whose names are not known. I enclose to you also a copy 
of the map of the Bay of Las Minas, which will give you an 
idea of what the Americans have appropriated. 

I desire to repeat to you what I communicated to you 
verbally in this regard yesterday, that is to say, that, ac- 
cording to the canal treaty, the Government of the United 
States may occupy new portions of the territory of our 
republic whenever they may consider them necessary for the 
defense of the canal, but I today insist that that govern- 
ment ought to pay Panama indemnities for the territory it 
occupies, for otherwise it may gratuitously take the whole 
of the republic. 

Your sincere friend, 
(Signed) BELISARIO PORRAS. 


DYNASTIC AFFILIATIONS BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN 
AND SPAIN and common aims more surely disclosed by 
the war‘s experiences than previously are drawing these 
former bitter religious, political, and marine rivals to- 
gether. The Spanish queen, English born, has not been 
without influence on King Alfonso; he is naturally a 
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democratic sort of ruler. In keeping Spain from joining 
Germany during the war and in fighting the strong pro- 
German influences, the King naturally had to co-operate 
with British statesmen. The rapprochement is first to 
take the form of closer trade relations. 


POLAND’S RACIAL AND RELIGIOUS INTERNAL CONFLICTS 
complicate her foreign relations. The defense, so far as 
there is one, for conditions now existing in the country 
was stated in the formal letter of the Polish delegates, 
Paderewski and Saskenazy, to the Assembly of the 
League of Nations at the Geneva meeting. They were 
rebutting the formal indictment of Poland brought by 
the directors of the Anglo-Jewish Association. They 
admitted that— 

Owing to the state of war and the continuous invasion, the 
insecurity affects in a high degree the whole country, and 
many Christians have suffered from it, losing life and prop- 
erty. 

However, the minority rights guaranteed by the Treaty of 
Versailles have become a law in Poland, although they are 
not proclaimed in the constitution, which is still being 
elaborated. Officially there is no discrimination between 
races or in the matter of the religion of citizens, and all 
enjoy the same political and civil rights. Any transgression 
of this principle, if it is brought to the knowledge of the 
government, will not remain unpunished. 

You cite, as an “outstanding fact of undoubted authority, 
the bitterness and the magnitude of the anti-Semitic agita- 
tion, which is attested by the incendiary placards from time 
to time posted in cities like Warsaw.” One must remember 
that the country is at war, and that the masses are greatly 
excited, and also the part played by certain notorious per- 
sons in the leadership of Russian affairs, which might, to an 
extent, explain this deplorable excitement. We deeply regret 
the facts, but sincerely hope they will be purely ephemeral 
in character. i 


They added: 

The Polish Government will spare neither efforts nor 
sacrifices to establish social peace. It realizes that the 
relations between the Jewish and Christian nationals of 
Poland, although considerably improved, are not what they 
should be; also it realizes that a full solution of the prob- 
lem will require some time and patience. But, knowing as 
we do the principal intentions of our government, we can 
assure you it will loyally and indefatigably endeavor to solve 
the problem in conformity with Poland’s glorious traditions 
of the past and in a spirit of toleration and mutual respect 
satisfactory to the entire civilized world. 


NATIONALISM IN SoutH AFRICA, opposed in its ex- 
treme form by General Smuts and by the Moderate Party 
which he has made out of liberal Dutch and British 
elements, has found its classic definition in the program 
of the Nationalist Congress held at Bloemfontein, a body 
dominated by General Hertzog, which has unanimously 
passed the following resolution : 

This congress, viewing the status of the Union as 4 com- 
monwealth, with the right of determination and all rights 
accruing to the people of the Union therefrom, and also with 
a view to the fundamental principle of the Nationalist Party. 
viz., “South Africa first,” decides to accept the following 
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principles as best calculated to insure the lasting peace and 
welfare of South Africa, and decides further to embody 
them in the program of principles of the Nationalist Party 
as a compliment te and a closer definition of the said pro- 
gram, namely: 

(1) The Sovereign Will of the People—That the Nation- 
alist Party acknowledges and will safeguard at all oppor- 
tunities the sovereign will of the people of the Union. 

(2) The Right of Self-determination.—That the Nationalist 
Party acknowledges the right of the people of the Union to 
decide upon and determine at any time, by constitutional 
means and by the free exercise of its sovereign will, what 
the form of government for the country shall be, and to alter 
the existing form of government in any way. 

(3) The Right of Secession—That the Nationalist Party 
acknowledges the right of the people of the Union to secede 
from Great Britain and to break any existing bond between 
the Union and Great Britain, and to alter it in accordance 
with the free will of the people of the Union. 

(4) No Closer Imperial Union.—That the Nationalist 
Party acknowledges the inviolability and dominance of the 
sovereign will of the people, and that the party declares 
itself against and will oppose any act or attempt whereby 
the sovereign will of the people is violated, or against any 
step or measure, whether on the part of the government or 
otherwise, which alters or changes the existing relations 
between the Union and Great Britain, or any other power in 
a manner which violates the sovereign will of the people or 
the right of a free exercise thereof at all times. 

As far as the republican propaganda is concerned, this 
congress is of the opinion that no one may be hindered or 
prevented from giving free expression to his conscientious 
conviction or belief concerning the advisability of the one 
or other form of government for the country, and that no 
obstacle should be placed in the way of such a person to 
agitate for such a conviction in so far as the law permits. 

This congress further decides that it is not the intention 
of that section of the people which is in favor of a republic 
to realize the ideal in any other but the constitutional way, 
and that, too, while only considering the feelings and sympa- 
thies of both the English and Dutch speaking citizens of the 
country ; and that while this congress does not strictly main- 
tain that the will of a minority within a State, without 
being authorized thereto either by consent or by law, can 
override the will of a majority, it again expresses its con- 
viction that the prosperity and well-being of the population 
of the Union demand that, with regard to the question of 
secession, no decisive step should be taken unless the ma- 
jority of the people of the country legally entitled to vote 
declare themselves, by means of a referendum or otherwise, 
in favor of such secession. 


BRITISH LABOR’S FORMAL INDICTMENT OF THE IRISH 
poticy of the Lloyd-George and Bonar Law coalition 
ministry, if followed by political action of a practical 
kind, might have altered a situation that has grown 
steadily worse. Enactment of a Home Rule Bill as- 
sented to and bettered often by modifications insisted 
upon by the House of Lords has not bettered the situa- 
tion; for the new law has no “real politick” back of it. 
No one of the many Irish groups has any confidence in 
it because of its opportunism and its legalism. The 
Labor Party’s commission, reporting on the situation it 
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has found, says that it is one “discrediting the British 
Government throughout the civilized world.” It says 
that the present government has forfeited any moral 
rights it may ever have had to govern Ireland, and that 
therefore it is the duty of organized labor in Great Brit 
ain to aid in installing a ministry that will proceed : 

1, to withdraw all the armed forces; 2, to place the re 
sponsibility for maintaining order in each locality in Ireland 
(as in Great Britain outside the Metropolitan area) on the 
local authorities themselves; and, 3, to provide for the im- 
mediate election, by proportional representation, of an en- 
tirely open constituent assembly, charged to work out, at the 
earliest possible moment, without limitations or fetters, 
whatever constitution for Ireland the Irish people desire. 

The time has passed when any difficulty can be made 
about names and titles and forms and ceremonies, insistence 
on which only creates suspicion and result in misunderstand- 
ing. So far as Ireland itself and Irish affairs are concerned. 
the Labor Party is unequivocally prepared to allow Ireland 
to assume whatever form of self-determination the great 
mass of the Irish people desire, with whatever constitution. 
under whatever designation and with whatever arrange 
ments for local autonomy, and thereby allow Ireland to face 
its own difficulties in its own way—subject only to two con 
ditions (which were accepted by the Irish Trades Union 
Congress at its meeting on November 16), that it afforded 
protection to minorities, and that the constitution should 
prevent Irelund from becoming a military or naval menace 
to Great Britain. 


ADMISSION OF ALBANIA TO THE LEAGUE on December 
17 came rather unexpectedly, after an adverse report by 
a commission. France and Great Britain, through their 
representatives in the Council, were expected to block 
the evident desire of the Assembly; but at the last 
moment they abstained. Credit for this victory of 
Albanian national ambition is due largely to Lord 
Robert Cecil, South Africa’s non-resident representative 
in the Assembly, who said that a State which the Great 
Powers had formerly recognized in 1914 and to which 
they had never ceased to give equal status could not be 
denied admission to the League. Though Moslem and 
Italian Roman Catholic influences are strong in this tiny 
State, its government is to turn over to American Protes- 
tant educators control of the entire popular system of 
education. They know what Robert College at Constan- 
tinople and the American College at Beirut have done 
for selected youth of races and nations of the Near East, 
and they want to have Albania profit in a similar way, 
but on a much broader scale. 


KING CONSTANTINE OF GREECE, made so anew by a 
popular referendum verdict, arrived at Athens on De- 
cember 19 and met with an enthusiastic reception. He 
assumed the throne, again aware of dissatisfaction over 
the turn in Grecian events which existed in British 
and French official quarters and also alive to the financial 
complications lying ahead should he depart far from the 
expectations of the Allies relative to Greece’s part in 
holding the Near East against the Turk in the fore- 
ground and the Russian in the background. Elected on 
the basis of promised demobilization of the army, he 
knew he must keep that pledge or lose favor with the 
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element of the population that put him back on the 
throne. Fortunately, both the words and acts of Veni- 
zelos, since his defeat, have tended to keep to a minimum 
the hatred between his and the king’s parties, and all his 
counsels have been those of a man of dignity, patriotism, 
and subordination of self to the popular will. He will 
be present, it is now affirmed, in a private capacity when 
the Allies next meet to deal with revision of the Treaty 
of Sévres, which revision will so radically alter the status 
of Greece. 


JuGco-Siavi, now that she has come to terms of under- 
standing with Italy, is breathing easier and is proceeding 
with internal reconstruction at a faster pace. Signs are 
not lacking of friction between the Croatians and their 
new fellow-nationals, but it has not taken open form. 
Like all other countries adjacent to Russia, the govern- 
ment has to reckon with Bolshevik propaganda and 
“communistic” plotting against the present régime, and 
on December 31 drastic action was taken to put an end 
to this peril from within and from without; for there is 
a rising “communistic” movement with Servia. The 
text of the official announcement runs as follows: 


The seditious actions of Bolsheviki in abusing the gener- 
ous political liberty accorded by the State have begun to 
jeopardize the benefits the nation won at the cost of san- 
guinary sacrifices. It has been determined, accordingly, to 
forbid communistic propaganda, suspend all communistic 
organizations, close communist meeting halls, and suppress 
newspapers and other publications advocating revolution or 
violence. Any orders for a general strike will be destroyed 
and those responsible for them will be imprisoned, but free- 
dom of speech and press will be retained unless utilized for 
vilifying the State and demoralizing the public. 

Disorders will be suppressed, the possession of arms must 
be reported, and all provocative demonstrations during the 
session of the Constituent Assembly are forbidden. Any one 
proved guilty of an offense against the security of the State 
will be court-martialed, and if he be an alien he will be de- 
ported. Officials guilty of taking part in Bolshevist propa- 
ganda will be dismissed from their posts. 


SomE BRITISH ACADEMIC MEN, facing Irish conditions 
and the British Government’s responsibility for the 
same, have been shrewd enough to see a certain analogy 
between their position of assent to the internecine strife 
and that of the German academic leaders toward Ger- 
many’s former military ambitions and methods. Un- 
willing to rest quiescent, a number of British university 
leaders and graduates have formed a university branch 
of the Peace with Ireland Council, and as an indication 
of their temper we quote from a manifesto against 
reprisals in Ireland recently issued by more than thirty 
Cambridge University men, including four masters of 
colleges and six professors. They condemn the Sinn 
Fein organization, its aims and its methods, but they 
also proceed to say: 


But we feel at least an equal horror of the similar acts, of 
which the victims have often been admittedly innocent 
people, recently committed in Ireland by persons in the pay 
and service of the State, and at the omission of the members 
of the government to condemn these atrocities with any 
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force or sincerity, or even to allow an impartial investiga- 
tion. If we are asked what special concern we, as Cam- 
bridge men, have in these matters, we would call to mind the 
general condemnation of the representatives of the German 
universities for uttering no word of protest against the con- 
duct of their government during the war. Without wishing 
to institute odious comparisons between the methods of the 
British and German governments, we feel bound to protest 
against official actions and inactions which must bring, and 
indeed have brought, disgrace upon the name of our country. 


THE CONSERVATIVE OR MODERATE RusSIAN-AMERICAN 

point of view about Russia’s future and the policy toward 
her to be followed by the United States, and also by 
western Europe, is set forth definitely in the following 
statement of the American-Russian Chamber of Com- 
merce: 
We believe there should be no dismemberment. The 
national patrimony of the Russian people should be their 
own, intact and undivided. Liberal Russian thought has 
always accepted the idea of an independent Poland and 
Finland, and the historic wrongs of those two countries have 
been repaired. But the process of dissolution should go no 
further. A dismembered Russia means unrest in Russia, 
anarchy in Asia, and disturbance throughout the world. The 
development of Russia’s great economic resources and the 
restoration of her civilized life are conditional on the sta- 
bility alike of her government and her territory. The life 
of the present Soviet régime has been prolonged because of 
the national resentment at the threatened policy of dismem- 
berment. We hope for a national development within Russia 
that will be along lines of a confederation of self-governing 
States. 

The Russian people will in time reconstruct their own life 
on the basis of self-government. The traditional friendship 
between them and the United States tells us to give them 
unhindered opportunity to do so. If we hope to be permitted 
a part in the commercial life of the Russia that is to be. 
we should abstain from word or action that in any measure 
inhibits their rights to work out their own salvation. 

A strong united Russia is of the utmost importance for 
the economic future of America. Respecting her national 
feelings and her normal pride in an undiminished domain, 
let us recognize these as fundamentals of her life, while re- 
fusing to recognize the hideous despotism which a limited 
few have temporarily imposed upon her. 


THe FruTure or THE Brivisit EMpire—Is it to be 
imperial, or a commonwealth of federated States? This 
is the haunting question that, though domestic in its 
origin, complicates the foreign policy of Downing Street 
just now, and gives the Premier, the Ministry, the finan- 
ciers, and the press cause for cogitation. Especially has 
this been the case since the meeting of the Assembly at 
Geneva and the speeches there made by Canadian, Aus- 
tralian, and South African statesmen, followed by votes 
as national representatives that often were quite con- 
trary to the will of Great Britain. Possibly the follow- 
ing speech, recently made at Manchester University, by 
Sir Richard Hodge may give some indication of the issue 
and how Britons are viewing the matter. He said, 


after describing the Imperial War Cabinet as an “un- 
paralleled innovation” : 
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It was further provided that, while the component parts 
of the British Empire had their place in the Assembly of the 
League, the British Empire, still undivided, was to have a 
seat on the Council of the League. No wonder the United 
States, in search for objections to the Covenant, fastened 
upon this extraordinary phenomenon. They impaled us on 
the horns of this dilemma: Either we were one State, as 
appeared in the Council of the League, and if we were one 
State, how could we be six States in the Assembly? 

The gist of all this is that, without deliberation, without 
consulting the people, without any authority or mandate, 
events have taken place which practically amount to the 
admission of the five component parts of the Empire to an 
independent voice in foreign affairs. They have, by joining 
the League, taken upon themselves obligations which can 
only be undertaken by States which control their own for- 
eign affairs. But the curious thing is that, while all this 
has taken place, nobody desires that what is the natural 
result of this independence should occur, and that amounts 
to the disruption of the Empire. 

This difficulty must be solved in one of two ways: FKither 
there will be real separation, or there must be some machin- 
ery devised for securing co-operation and combination in 
external affairs for which as yet no permanent provision has 
been made. 


WARS OF TOMORROW ARE BOUND TO COME, in the opin- 
ion of M. Scelle, professor of International Law at Dijon, 
France, because 

1. A portion of Asiatic Turkey is pregnant with immediate 
conflict, even among the Allies. Four or five nations are 
engaged in this struggle. 

2. Baltic competition is more bitter than ever. 

3. The Saar Valley contains the germs of a conflict for 
the future. 

4. The blaze may break out in the Ruhr at any moment. 

5. Patchwork reconstruction of Poland, the Danzig cor- 
ridor and the isolation of East Prussia are so many wasps’ 
nests of trouble. 

6. Silesia is a burning question. Teschen puts Poland and 
Czechoslovakia in brutal opposition. 

7. Jugoslavia cannot achieve her unity. 

S. Reactionary Hungary is simply awaiting her hour to 
spring upon her neighbors. 

9. Austria cannot live alone. 

10. Bulgaria is sulky and stealthily is plotting revenge. 

11. Greater Greece of the Sevres Treaty is an absurd and 
impossible conception. 

12. Rumania is threatened by her neighbors on the Bes- 
sarabian and Transylvanian flanks. 

13. Anglo-American rivalry. 

14. Antagonism of the Japanese and Americans in the 
Pacific. 

In addition to these “14 points,” the French jurist 
calls attention to the problem of Soviet Russia and the 
“drive” of international communism against capitalism 
and republicanism the world over. He summons his 


countrymen to better knowledge of foreign politics, 
fiercer opposition to secret diplomacy, and more common 
sense and less heroics in dealing with German reparation. 
For the extreme policy of Foch and Poincairé he has 
naught but condemnation because of its failure to learn 
from France’s own experience as a vanquished foe. 


. 
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PHILIPPINE INSULAR RULE creates for the United 
States a concrete test of its principles; and that test is 
likely to come soon. With the change of administration 
in Washington and nomination of a new governor-gen- 
eral, then acceptance or rejection of the Filipino demand 
for home rule will devolve upon the Republican party, 
which was in power when the islands were acquired from 
Spain. President Wilson and Governor-General Harri- 
son have stood for quicker release of the natives from 
American supervision than their Republican predecessors 
were prepared to advocate. Concessions made during the 
Wilson administration have given the natives much that 
they wanted; and they now seek independence, but with 
a string to it, namely, permanent American protection, 
in return for which they will make special concessions 
to the United States that would be especially advan- 
tageous for trade in times of peace and for American 
success in case of war with Japan. Governor-General 
Harrison, retiring from office, at a banquet, January 17, 
indicated that in his opinion the time had come for a 
Filipino governor-general; and Manuel Quezon, presi- 
dent of the Philippine Senate, said that a referendum 
would show 98 per cent of the population desiring abso- 
lute independence and a constitution of their own fram- 
ing. Addressing the Senate on January 19, Quezon 
said : 

Let the Americans in the Philippines and those in the 
United States know that the people of the Philippines covet 
their freedom, liberty, and political emancipation so much 
that they will not hesitate to receive from the Congress of 
the United States complete and absolute independence with- 
out protection. 

If the United States, dictated by its own interests, decides 
to extend protection to the Philippines, well and good. We 
would accept that as a solution of our problem. If not, let 
us have absolute independence without protection. We want 
independence in whatever form we can get it. 


LETTER BOX 


STANFORD UNIversSItTy I. O., CALiv., January 4, 1921. 
Eprrok ADVOCATE OF PEACE: 

I learn from Alfred Schneyder, president of the German 
Students’ Peace League (Deutscher Pazifistischer Studenten- 
bund), that the various student groups devoted to opposition 
to militarism and centralization in Germany are now con 
solidated in one. 

These devoted young men are much in need of financial 
help for lectures and publications, and like-minded people 
in the United States ought to aid them. Conferences and 
pamphlets are cheaper than battleships and more effective. 
A few thousand dollars spent on strengthening similar 
organizations from 1908 to 1914 might have saved civiliza- 
tion from wreckage. If Europe is yet to be rescued, young 
men of abiding principles must do the work, and the rest 
of us should help. 

Before there is a real league of nations, there must be in 
all countries thousands of men and women in dead earnest 
in support of the basis on which all durable peace must 
stand. 

Very truly yours, DAVID STARR JORDAN. 


ANDOVER, N. H., January 11, 1921. 
To THE EpiItToR OF THE ADVOCATE: 
In connection with the international correspondence to 
promote international good will, I have received many touch- 
ing letters from Germany. About one hundred and thirty 
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letters have been received from Duisburg alone from chil- 
dren who are fed by the Quakers. I inclose a letter from 
a little boy. These letters, so spontaneous and so touching, 
ought to move people to give generously in the big drive con- 
ducted by Mr. Hoover. I also send a letter by older students, 
pathetic in their earnest struggle for reform in spite of great 
misery and almost utter despair. If any readers of the 
ADVOCATE would be pleased to co-operate with me in this 
blessed “ministry of reconciliation,” I shall be grateful. 
People of any age can write and letters can be sent in Eng- 
lish. I shall be happy to give any further information. 
Mary N. CHASE. 


Translation 
DUISBURG-WANHEIM, November 14, 1920. 
My DeAR AMERICAN FRIEND: 

How happy I am to be able to write to you today! Are 
you truly one of those who have sent us in this school a 
plate of soup and a whole biscuit? Heartily do I thank you 
for it! We are always happy over the delicious soup, and 
every morning we guess what good thing we shall have that 
day. Before we receive the delicious soup sent by you we 
are weighed and are soon weighed again. Then we find we 
have gained. 

I live in a suburb of Duisburg, on the Rhine, where, in 
great factories, steam-engines and iron bridges are made. 

My brother Willie and I are twins. We have four sisters. 
You can easily think that my mother is happy when I get 
the breakfast in school given by you; also my parents thank 
you and all most heartily who send us this precious food. 
May God reward you for the good you have done us. 

Your unknown friend greets you most kindly. 

(Signed ) HEINI GIFSEN, 
Duisburg-Wanheim, Friemersheimerstr. 64. 
(Copy ) 
HEPPENHEIM A Berostr., December 6, 1920. 
DEAR FRIEND: 

Last year you sent Christmas greeting to Mr. Stein, Ober- 
realschule in Heppenheim. Because he doesn’t know any 
English, our master, Professor Weimer. read us your kind 
and cordial letters and we are glad that there are among 
young Americans so many noble souls. We thank you very 
much for your truly human feelings, and we reach you our 
hands in brotherly community and shake yours with grateful 
reply. 

In spite of all misery, you would see mighty work for 
self-government in school and public life, in the ideas of true 
democracy. We follow no other teacher but is considered 
an authority on account of his great knowledge and moral 
qualities. We don’t want drilling lessons any longer, but 
self-control, self-discipline, and especially respect for the 
rights of humanity and internationalism. Unfortunately, we 
have to bear the disgrace and the consequences of the former 
system of government, with its principle: Might before 
right. Broken down as we are, we have put our hearts into 
the regeneration of our spiritual life, and the students of 
our Oberrealschule take part in the efforts of education and 
intellectualization of the working class. We have a reading 
club and musical evening parties for instruction of work- 
men. It is very hard work to think of reforms and im- 
provements under the most trying circumstances, beyond the 
hope of recovery. The head workers suffer more by the 
want of intellectual than material food. English and French 
books can’t be afforded. Really, the German people are 
condemned to sink into a state of ignorance, degradation. 
barbarism, and despair. We feel it every day more and 
more. 

Wishing you a Merry Christmas and a happy New Year, 

We are truly, 
HERTA WESKOTT AND 17 OTHERS, 
Students of the Ib (Lower Sixth Farm). 





To the Editor of the ApvocaT& or PEACE: 

You are undoubtedly right in saying, as you did in your 
issue of September-October, that the failure of France and 
Belgium to file the full text of their “military understand- 
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ing” of last September constitutes a serious embarrassment 
to the League of Nations. If the agreement in question were 
to be withheld indefinitely from the prescribed publicity, it 
might, to quote your words, be described as “the most seri- 
ous blow which the League could receive,” but I think you 
have no reason as yet to conclude that the blow already has 
been struck. 

That, at the start of such a novel international venture as 
the League, differences of opinion should arise as to the 
proper interpretation of its organic document, seems inev- 
itable. These differences need not prove fatal, however, so 
long as the authority of the League and the obligations of 
its members have not been finally repudiated. France and 
Belgium have made no secret of the fact that they have 
arrived at an agreement concerning common defense in case 
of German aggression. Pressed to comply with Article 18 
of the Covenant by publication of the text of that agreement, 
they have filed a series of covering letters indicating the 
purpose of the agreement, and have at the same time quoted 
Article 21 of the Covenant as an excuse for withholding the 
text itself. The article in question says that “nothing in 
this covenant shall be deemed to affect the validity of inter- 
national engagements, such as treaties of arbitration or re- 
gional understandings like the Monroe Doctrine, for secur- 
ing the maintenance of peace.” 

This claim constitutes a logical moot point, on which the 
League, represented by the General Secretariat. has taken a 
view diametrically opposed to that of the powers involved. 
Thus the case stands today. but there are many indications 
that it will be pressed until the spirit of the Covenant is 
fulfilled. Any member of the League can bring it before the 
Assembly or the Council, under Article 11 of the Covenant. 
The Assembly may consider it on its own initiative, under 
Article 19. That something of the kind is bound to happen 
seems assured by the determination already shown by the 
League officials, as well as by the many outside protests 
raised against the failure of France and Belgium to act 
promptly and in full accordance with the letter of Article 18. 
When the matter comes up for consideration, whether it be 
in the Assembly, as seems most likely, or in the Council, 
France and Belgium will have to consider not only Article 
18. but also Article 20, which says that “the members of the 
League severally agree that this covenant is accepted as 
abrogating all obligations or understandings inter se which 
are inconsistent with the terms thereof, and solemnly under- 
take that they will not hereafter enter into any engagements 
inconsistent with the terms thereof.” 

Should the Assembly hold that France and Belgium have 
failed to live up to this article. or should a charge to that 
effect be made directly to the Council, this body will have 
to take the matter under consideration, in accordance with 
Article 16, the final clause of which says that “any member 
of the League which has violated any covenant of the League 
may be declared to be no longer a member of the League by 
a vote of the Council concurred in by the representatives of 
all the ether members of the League represented thereon.” 
In other words, France and Belgium may be forced to choose 
between the League and the continued privacy of their 
“military understanding.” When that moment arrives they 
will not be helped by their representation on the Council, as 
their votes will be eliminated from any decision concerning 
an alleged delinquency of their own. 

To me the whole situation seems distinctly hopeful, and I 
cannot help thinking it rather beneficial to the League’s 
future development that the validity and proper interpreta- 
tion of Article 18 have been brought under open discussion 
right at the start, under circumstances tending to make the 
whole civilized world interested in the final outcome. The 
one thing to be regretted in this connection is the absence of 
the United States from the League, and more especially 
from the Council, whereby the decision of the latter body in 
a case like the present may be rendered a little more uncer- 
tain than it would be otherwise. 

You refer also to the formation of “The Little Entente” as 
another embarrassment. Again the facts of the case seem 
to.me hardly to warrant your conclusion. The agreement 


between Czechoslovakia, Jugo-Slavia, and Rumania was 
submitted to the League before it was ratified by the con- 
It is now being studied by the League’s 


tracting powers. 
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expert advisers, and should anything in the agreement be 
found incompatible with the spirit of the covenant, changes 
will be recommended, and these changes will undoubtedly 
be accepted by the three nations involved. The whole pro- 
cedure constitutes one of the most striking recognitions of 
the League’s authority so far recorded, and as such it ought 
to cheer and encourage every believer in the League of Na- 
tions as a means to obtain universal peace. 
EpwWin BoORKMAN. 
New York Crry, December 7, 1920. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


ARGENTINE OF Topay. Edited by William Belmont Parker. 
The Hispanic Society of America, New York City. Two 
volumes. 


This “Who Is Who” of the most wealthy and populous of 
the Spanish-speaking republics contains biographies (and in 
many cases portraits) of 420 persons pre-eminent in the 
various vocations that give dignity and worth to society. 
The editor is a Harvard graduate, a trained expert in pub- 
licity, and a successful projector of enterprises, cultural and 
commercial. He has done his work in Buenos Aires, where 
he has had the National Library and the Library of Con- 
gress to fall back upon, as well as the aid of some of the 
most eminent journalists and publicists of the city. ‘These 
are creditable volumes of a vade mecum series the value of 
which to foreign commentators on Argentine affairs can 
hardly be overestimated. Cuba, Chile, Bolivia, and Peru 
have previously been dealt with in the same way by the same 
editor, working under the same generous patron, the His- 
panic Society. When completed, the series will be a credit- 
able memorial of North American and South American co- 
operation in an effort to make ignorance give way to knowl- 


edge. 


AND THE KAIseR ABpicATES. By S. Miles Bouton. Yale Uni- 
versity Press, New Haven. Vp. 271. $2.50. 

This is the serious comment of a former Associated Press 
representative in Berlin, who was in that city and in Vienna 
during the first months of the war; who was with the Ger- 
man army on all fronts during 1914-16, and who later went 
to Stockholm and Copenhagen in the service of the Depart- 
ment of State. He watched the changes in Germany during 
the period between the downfall of the Kaiser and the sign- 
ing of the armistice and went into Berlin as soon as the 
armistice was signed. He studied the “Spartacan” uprising 
and the first struggles of the “German Republic” to stabilize 
conditions. Such value as the book may have inheres in its 
cold facts and not in its colorful style. . It is difficult to be- 
lieve that a man could see so much and describe it in such 
an unimpassioned fashion. Romanticists will call the book 
dull. Realists may rate it high for its very objectivity. 
When the author looks forward he is scarcely less dispas- 
sionate. It is a proletarian, radical, altered world he vis- 
ualizes, with Germany unalterably changed from her mon- 
archy and militarist rule; but whether it is to be a “red” or 
“white” form of internationalism and proletarian rule, he 
does not prophesy. He does not hesitate to say that the 
Versailles Treaty has “Balkanized Europe” and has revived 
smouldering race antagonisms, created dozens of new irre- 
dentas, and placed tens of thousands of persons under for- 
eign yokes and tried to insure the permanency of their sub- 
jection. Consequently, internationalism is on the march 
among intellectuals as well as among wage-earners of all 
countries of Europe. 

FREEDOM OF SPEECH. By Zechariah Chafee, Jr. Uarcourt, 
Brace & Howe. New York City. Pp. 481, with bibliog- 
raphy, appendices, and list of court cases. $2.50. 


From the Harvard University Law School, with Dean Ros- 
coe Pound as its head, there has come much progressive and 
even radical thinking during the first two decades of the 
century, thought-fostered by a faculty of which the author 
of this book is a member. In the controversy, induced by 
the recent war, over the legitimacy and wisdom of executive, 





legislative, and judicial pronouncements and acts, Professor 
Chafee has been conspicuous, and notably in his co-operation 
with other eminent lawyers and teachers of law, in protest 
against policies of the Department of Justice under the rule 
of the present head of the same, Hon. A. Mitchell Palmer. 

Professor Chafee expressly disclaims atheism, anarchism, 
pacificism, socialism, or communism as essentials of his per 
sonal creed. He has no sympathy with the views of most of 
the men who have been imprisoned since the war began for 
candid expression of their beliefs. His interest in the prob- 
lem, which he has discussed with erudition, much amassing 
of evidence and rare good sense in this book, is partly pro 
fessional, partiy personal—as a conservative who wants to 
be left with some degree of freedom and some rights when 
radicalism comes into power——and also humanistic. He is 
cencerned with aiding in definition of the precise limits of 
free speech rather than in defending it as an unlimited right. 
He never doubts that there is a point which when once 
passed by the individual, then society, acting through the 
government, must interfere. 

Intent on informing his countrymen as to just what has 
been done during and since the war and preferring to dis 
cuss his thesis in terms of the conerete, Professor Chafee 
has plunged promptly into the fray, but not before he has 
dealt with the large topic of “freedom of speech in war 
time.” And his conclusion is that both Congress and the 
Supreme Court must ever remember that social welfare and 
love of truth have to be given an equal chance. Both inter- 
ests must be guarded and kept unimpaired, and “the great 
interest in free speech should be sacrificed only when the 
interest in public safety is really imperiled, and not, as most 
men believe, when it is barely conceivable that it may be 
slightly affected.” He puts the boundary line “close to the 
point where words will give rise to unlawful acts.” Nor 
will most congressmen, senators, attorneys general, and 
judges differ. Indeed, he claims that the wisest judicial 
comment of the period is that of Judge Learned Hand, of 
the United States District Court, New York City, to whom 
the book is dedicated; and Judge Hand has persistently 
taken this position. 

There is no book like this work in its range of data and 
comment and variety of approach to the fundamental prin- 
ciples involved not only in free speech, but in an open, free 
immigration policy and an aggressive deportation of aliens 
program. The cases of the Socialists of New York’s Assem- 
bly and of Victor Berger, the Wisconsin congressman, are 
analyzed. A suggestive chapter has to do with freedom of 
thought and speech in educational institutions, and every- 
thing possible has been made to give the book contempora- 
neous value. 


THe Morats oF Economic INTERNATIONALISM. By J. A. 
Hobson. Houghton-Mifflin Co., Boston. Vp. 69. $1.00. 


This brief volume includes lectures given at the University 
of California when the eminent English author was last in 
the country. The lectures were given on a foundation estab- 
lished to discuss the “Morals of Trade”’—a fact in itself 
somewhat significant. Mr. Hobson charges that the stand 
ard of international morality is lower than that of corporate 
(business) conduct, which in turn is lower than personal 
morality. Especially is this international immorality notice- 
able in matters of commercial intercourse. 

He is of the opinion that “if the interests of consumers 
and the interests of producers weighed equally in the eyes 
of governments, as they should, the strongest of all obstacles 
to a peaceful, harmonious society of nations would be over- 
come; for the suspicions, jealousies, and hostilities of na- 
tions,” he says, “are inspired more by the tendencies of 
groups of producers to misrepresent their private interests 
as the good of their respective countries than by any other 
single circumstance.” 

Mr. Hobson is convinced that the two primary duties of 
the civilized nations today are; first, immediate salvage and 
restoration of Europe, and, second, preparation for perma- 
nent co-operation or agreement as to “equitable use of the 
economic resources of the world.” In the work of salvage 
he includes not only giving alms to the foodless and clothe- 
less, but the maintenance of credit of nations too weak other- 
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wise to retain productive power; and in this latter work he 
contends that the only ethical policy to be followed is that 
of giving preference to the weak, not the strong. 

Economic nationalism, he argues, like political national- 
ism, must give way to internationalism, if war is not to fol- 
low war; for countries that are restricted economically will 
fight for liberation in this field; and, besides, the internal 
conditions which economic strangulation of the small and 
weak by the big and mighty create and foster class war and 
dissolution of the political organism of all nations. 

Mr. Hobson champions use of the “world’s wealth for the 
world’s wants”; and he, as a friendly Briton, urges the 
United States to so shape its world policy—political, diplo- 
matic, and economic—in a way to assume leadership in a 
new era, where nations will use their “nationality, not for 
the achievement of some selfish separate perfection, but for 
the ever-advancing realization of national ends within the 
wider circle of humanity.” 
sy Charles F. Dole. B. W. 
Pp. 297. 


A RELIGION FOR THE NEW Day. 
Huebsch, Incorporated, New York City. 


In the “foreword” of this volume we find the statement 
that “most people profess a religion in which they do not 
truly believe.’ The statement is easier to make than to 
prove, and it is typical of the facile generalizations as to 
universal conditions in which armchair critics, with limited 
personal knowledge of the lives of masses of men, often 
indulge. Forecasting the new era, Mr. Dole deliberately 
eschews consideration of religious institutions and cere- 
monies. They mean little to him. Hence he argues that 
they do not mean much to others, whereas the greater half 
of the total enrolment of religionists is based on institu- 
tional loyalty and on ritual rather than on theology or 
sharply differentiated ethical codes. 

Dr. Dole is on sure ground when he that “the 
world immensely needs religion,” and that “there is no enter- 
prise of human reform and betterment that is not dying at 
the top for need of religion.” Had political leaders, social 
welfare workers, internationalists, and leaders of labor 
unions, as Well as masters of industry, been more religious, 
they could, in Dr. Dole’s opinion, understand democracy 
better. 

Dr. Dole’s “religion for the new day” is one of “good will.” 
Indeed, he says that “good will is the most constructive and 
beneficent name of God.” Good will, in his opinion, is a 
tonic for the body and a cure of disease. It is the solvent 
of internal and external strifes. It precludes the use of 
force, even for such a laudable purpose as to create a league 
of nations. 

Especially in the realm of strife between labor and capital, 
once industrial democracy has been sent up, does this free- 
lance Unitarian divine believe that his gospel of good will 
will have an unchallenged rule. All other schemes have 
broken down. It might be added, so has that. 


says 


ITALY AND THE Wortp War. tv Thomas 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York City. 
appendices. $5.00. 


Mr. Page was American ambassador to Italy from 1913 to 
1919. He was able to understand the motives that led Italy 
to enter the war and co-operate against Germany, with which 
nation her commercial, financial, and diplomatic relations 
had been so close for years; and he had an equal opportu- 
nity to note the methods by which she defeated Austria. 
Consequently, this book is a bit of testimony that is valugble 
to buttress up the case of Italy at the bar of public opinion. 
Of necessity the book must be subjected later to the test of 
analysis by more dispassionate persons, men who can view 
the nation’s record in the light of all the facts. 

Italy certainly owes a debt to her American friend. She 
could hardly have a more ardent one. Of course, a literary 
artist like Mr. Page has not failed to give estimates of char- 
acters like Giolitti, Sonino, Nitti, and d’Annunzio that are 


Nelson Page. 
Pp. 403, with 
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full of insight and are interpretative; and they enliven what 
in the main is a rather drably written narrative, about which 
one cannot help feeling that its author, in his effort to avoid 
fiction, has made fact far too colorless. He also has been 
most discreet. His standards of honor and privacy are much 
higher than some English authors have disclosed in their 
books on the war. The Virginia gentleman's code prevents 
him from tattling and gossiping. The reader gets calm argu- 
mentation, steady marshaling of facts, and sober opinions, 
but not much “anecdotage.” The author has a case to make 
out at the bar of public opinion and he takes his job seri- 
ously; which is quite right. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF ANDREW CARNEGIE. By Fred- 
Fleming H. Revell Co., New York City. 


PERSONAL 
erick Lynch. 
Ip. 184. 
Rey. Mr. Lynch, as educational secretary of the Church 
Peace Union, which was one of the later creations of Mr. 
Carnegie’s altruism, had much intercourse with the most 
eminent of recent Scotch-Americans. He saw Mr. Carnegie 
in the latter’s home life and in his public activities, and he 
used the opportunities for note-taking and chronicling of 
sayings and deeds of the patron of peace in a way that will 
make this book valuable always for latter-day students of 
the personality of the iron-master who became the friend of 
statesmen and men of letters. Naturally, Mr. Lynch in- 
duced in Mr. Carnegie a degree of candor with respect to 
his ethical motives and his religious beliefs such as possibly 
no other friend won, and the chapters of this book which 
deal with this side of the character of the industrial captain 
are especially valuable. 


By Bertrand Russell. 
Pp. 192. 


BoLSHEVISM: PRACTICE AND THEORY. 
Harcourt, Brace & Howe, New York City. 

Mr. Russell, an English philosopher of eminence, who also 
is a publicist in the sense of being active in discussion of the 
larger problems of social reconstruction and world politics, 
made an investigation of Russia in 1919-20 that led him to 
conclusions quite contrary to his hopes as a communist. He 
still thinks that, as “a splendid attempt, Bolshevism deserves 
the gratitude and admiration of all the progressive part of 
mankind’; but its methods, “rough and dangerous,” he can- 
not condone, because they aim to create “a new world with- 
out sufficient preparation of the opinions and feelings of 
ordinary men and women,” and because the practice of the 
proletarian dictatorship involves a departure from the dem- 
ocratie ideal. Nor has he any use for the dogmatism and 
absence of scientific temper which is so marked a character- 
istic of the philosophy and the practice of Lenin. 

The incorrigible reverence for truth, as he sees it, and the 
unvarying habit of truth-telling which this “intellectual” 
representative of a famous Whig family of statesmen has 
acquired has caused this book to have a profound effect upon 
the group of British and American radicals who had been 
“parlor Bolshevists” and who swore by Lawrence as a 
thinker. To that extent it is an era-making book; for, since 
its publication, both persons and journals that had been 
making a demi-god of Lenin have toned down their eulogies 
somewhat. They do not care to be quite as dogmatic as they 
used to be, nor as credulous. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS AT WORK. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. Pp. 215. $1.75. 


Mr. Sweetser’s presence in Paris while the League was 
being formed and the facilities he then had for knowing 
what was being done, his official connection with the first 
session of the International Labor Conference, held in 
Washington in accordance with the provisions of the League, 
and his present position on the provisional secretariat of the 
League make him a competent writer of this first handbook, 
dealing with the League as a working organization. Natu- 
rally he is sympathetic with all that has been attempted, 
done, or that it is planned to do. 


THE sy Arthur Sweetser. 


NOTICE,,TO READERS :—The Index to Volume LXXXII (1920) of the ADVOCATE OF PEACE is now ready and will be 


sent free to any one applying for it. 
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